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SCAESCLIFF KOCKS- 



CHAPTEE I. 



DISTRUST. 



When Margy beheld the disreputable 
person, who had before so seriously alarmed 
her, again passing the enclosure, she left 
her work and ran to the house, tumbling 
against her master, who, having quickly 
dispatched his soHtary meal, had come to 
the door and was placidly lighting his pipe. 
He, too, had seen the man as he went 
quickly by, and was wondering a little over 
the apparition. 

" Take care, girl ! " he said impatiently, 
as the strong young woman nearly knocked 
him down in her haste. 

TOL. III. B 



2 SCARSCLIPP ROCKS. 

" Oil, sir, did you see him ? He's there 
again. Let me in !" and pushing past him 
she entered the house-place. Failing to find 
her mistress, and reassured by Alick's pre- 
sence, she came back to the door. 

''Where'U she be ? " she asked, peering out. 

"What's the matter with you? What 
are you so frightened about ? " 

" It's the man again ! I was feared he 
was hangin' about yet ! Where '11 she be ? " 
repeated Margy, anxiously. 

"Your mistress went out to look after 
you. What's all this about the man ? " 

Then Margy was constrained to teU 
that, earlier in the day, the same doubtful 
character who had just now gone by had 
frightened them, and that the mistress had 
given him some money to get rid of him, 
but apparently he had not gone away as 
they supposed ; " and he'll be after no good, 
I'll be bound!" Margy again confidently 
asserted. 

It struck Alick as strange that Barbara 
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DISTRUST. 3 

had not mentioned it, and he stepped out 
to look for her. She was nowhere to be 
found in the enclosure ; ^d upon hearing 
this, Margy became hysterically alarmed. 
She began to cry and sob, and talk inco- 
herently of murder. Alick felt angry with 
himseK for the faiat uneasiness which 
sympathetically rose in his mind. 

" Don't be a fool, Margy! " he said rather 
roughly; "but which way did the man come 
by ? " he asked immediately after. 

" From the hill-side, I'm thinking ; but 
I couldn't be sure. And the mistress often 
takes a walk up the wood ! " she added, 
shuddering. 

" Of course *that's where she's gone. She 
had a headache. I'll go and meet her," 
said AHck, preparing to start. 

"Oh, for mercy's sake, ye'U never leave 
me by myself to be murdered as well I" 
screamed Margy. But as Alick only told 
her again not to be a fool, and went oflF 
without regard to her remonstrances, and 
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as she was afraid to have resort to her 
former place of conceahnent, she stopped 
crying, and after peering cautiously about, 
went back into the house-place, and barred 
the door, and sat down helplessly to wait 
for his return. 

The man was not a comfortable-looking 
sort of person to have hanging about the 
place, Alick thought, as he proceeded up the 
hill by the track he had a short time ago 
descended, remembering a Httle uneasily 
the appearance of Edward DoHgnon as he 
went by ; but he was by no means seriously 
alarmed at the thought that Barbara had 
encountered him. And yet, with some 
undefined nervousness, he looked into the 
fern rather anxiously from time to time as 
he ascended. He was passing the place 
where Barbara had held her tryst, when he 
thought he heard a faint sound, strangely 
like a sob. In a moment he had pushed 
through the ferns, and found Barbara lying 
on the ground with her face buried in her 
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arms, sobbing convulsively. She heard his 
step, but did not lift her head. The power 
of controlling herself had gone with the re- 
laxation of the strain of the last few hours. 

" Barbara ! " exclaimed Alick, in much 
concern, trying to raise her ; but she obsti- 
nately resisted his attempt. He sat down 
by her and spoke to her soothingly. " What 
is it, little woman? Don't cry like that, 
child. Sit up and tell me what it is." 

But she only sobbed more violently as the 
dear tones of his loved voice fell on her 
ears, and she dared not respond to his 
caresses, while she was stiU shuddering with 
indignation and rage at the hateful kisses 
which had been pressed on her Hps. At 
last he managed to get hold of one of her 
hands, and, as he did so, her sobs suddenly 
ceased. It was tightly clenched, and in it 
were the two sovereigns she had tried to 
force on Edward Dolignon. Instinctively 
she endeavoured to pull it away from AUck, 
but he held it firmly. It was very cold. 
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and he began to rub it with his other hand 
gently. The kind action put the finishing 
touch to poor Barbara's misery. Her sob& 
began again with redoubled violence, and 
the strength failed her physically to keep 
her muscles firm. The clenched fingers 
relaxed, and the gold gleamed distinctly 
through them ; and, at the same moment, 
suspicion and distrust reflected from it 
flashed into Aliok's mind. The excessive 
grief, the gold, the man Margy had said her 
mistress had given money to, her strange 
manner while she went about her household 
duties — ^in an instant they were all con- 
nected in his brain. He glanced round. 
The ferns were trampled on this side of the 
black bircli ; a basket, which he recognised 
as one Barbara often used, was lying open, 
witli evidence of having had food in it- 

** Barbara^'' ho said gravely, with an 
ontire change of voice, taking the money 
out of her hauds^ ** who were you going to 
give this to ? '' 
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The change of tone acted on her Hke a 
shock of cold water. Again she stopped 
crying, and this time she sat up. Her face 
was white as death, except where the tears 
had stained it, and she shivered perceptibly. 

" Who was that man? " demanded Ahck 
imperionsly; "and why do you give him 
food and money in secret ? " 

To deny the fact Barbara saw in a 
moment would be useless ; to alter and 
extenuate it was imperative. 

"I kenned' him for bein' whiles at the 
Marstons. He's no a gude man, an' I was 
feared ye wouldna' let him hae onythin' — 
that maybe ye would think this was ower 
much. He's a real miserable creature! 
But it's no him I'm greetin' for," she 
added, passing her hand wearily over her 
aching brow. Ahck was reheved by her 
answer, but not quite satisfied with her 
manner. 

"What are you crying for, then? And 
how could you suppose that I should be 
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angry with yon for helping any miserable 
creature? What was he doing at Mars- 
ton's ? I never saw him." 

"Tryin* to get some work, most like* 
It's no such a wonder that ye never saw 
him. A hantle o' stray folks cam' and 
went about the place. I'm greetin' for I'm 
no weel, and canna help greetin'," she said, 
answering his questions slowly, one by one ; 
and, rising to her feet, she picked up the 
basket. Alick rose too. 

*^ What did he come here for ? " he asked. 

*^ He's — ^he's — away to Dean's Station," 
^ said Barbara, speaking hastily, and neces- 
sarily at random. 

*' That's twenty miles off ! — and you said 
he was a miserable creature. Scarcely the 
man to walk twenty miles ! I'd better 
fetch him back." 

'* No, no, no 1 There's Mcintosh's on 
the road, an' he had — ^he had — ^he took some 
o' the food wi' him," she gasped. "He'll 
ken what he's doin', an' maybe it's no 
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Dean's Station he'll be away to, after a'. I 
thought he said Dean's, but I might be i* 
the wrang — ^I was that keen to get quit o' 
hiin." She added the last sentence with 
an accent of perfect truth. 

" He didn't take the money," Alick said, 
suspiciously still. 

" No; but the basket's emptied," Barbara 
answered prosaically; and the matter-of-fact 
reply reassured Alick more than any other 
answer could have done. 

"You do look ill, poor child! " he said more 
kindly. " But, Barbara, what have I done 
that you cannot trust me ? ' ' She did not 
answer; and seeing that she staggered as 
she set out to descend the hill, he put his 
arm round her. In an instant she turned 
to him, all the sullenness melted out of 
her as the fear that the sword would fall 
passed for the moment away. 

"It wouldna be that ye were jealous — 
would it, Alick ? " she murmured softly, 
clinging to him. " Ye have nae caU to be 

VOL. III. c 
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jealous, for I love ye weel, my Alick ! — 
ye'll ken that?" she asked wistfully and 
humbly, a faint colour coming up into her 
white cheeks. 

Alick grew red and hot as he acknow- 
ledged that he did "ken that," and re- 
proached himself that the knowledge 
brought no particular happiness to him. It 
was not jealousy, but a vague distrust which 
had entered his mind. He kissed her 
in token of forgiveness, but could not 
refrain from hinting again at his dis- 
pleasure. 

"No man likes his wife to take trouble to 
deceive him, Barbara, even if he knows she 
loves him. And it was to bring that man 
the food and the money that you pretended 
to have a headache, and to want the air. 
That was not right. To put it plainly, it 
was a lie ! To think that my wife should 
tell me a lie ! '' 

Barbara shivered ; but she drew his arm 
eloser round her. 
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'* I had a headache. I teas wantin' the 
air. I was feared ye wonldna approve o't ; 
an' the money was my ain. Forgive me, 
Alick," she entreated, with such sweet 
penitence that he could not be very angry 
with her. 

" Promise me never to try to take me in 
again, then? " he answered, looking at her 
with an undefined anxiety. 

She sighed heavily. 

** I'm feared o' ye whiles, AKck ; but 
there, dinna be vexed. I'll — I'll — Oh ! Ahck, 
I'll can hardly walk for the pain in my 
heed; " and, as if to give truth to her words, 
she grew again deadly white, and AUck in 
pity for her suffering did not notice that 
the promise had never been given, and 
kindly and tenderly led her home. But it 
recurred to him afterwards ; and while he 
accepted Barbara's excuses as not unnatural, 
and therefore likely to be true, he could 
not forget, even while allowing the object 
she had in doing so to be a good one, that 
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she had taken trouble to deceive him. It 
was his first experience of what Mrs. 
Marston would have called Barbara's " little 
ways," and he did not like it. He felt that 
distrust had entered into their relations to 
each other, and the new element was an 
uncomfortable one. He was on the watch 
almost unconsciously, and was angry with 
himself whenever he caught himself watch- 
ing her. Barbara knew that in his heart he 
had not forgiven her, and tried to win back 
his trust by many little extra cares and 
attentions which touched him into shewing 
her at times a sort of remorseful tenderness 
and consideration which, because it did not 
spring from genuine love for her, had not 
the true ring about it, and yet for which 
she was intensely grateful, and to which 
she was even passionately responsive. No 
further allusion was made by either of them 
to the man who had thus intentionally 
or unintentionally disturbed their peace, 
though each had a secret consciousness 
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that he was unforgotten by the other. 
Nevertheless, if nothing more had occurred 
to mark his coming and going, the circum- 
stances would doubtless have faded in time 
x)ut of AKck's thoughts; and Barbara's 
power of living happily in the present, be- 
cause deliberately forgetful of the past, 
might have returned to her. But this was 
not to be. AKck was still resentful and 
-suspicious, when another event served to 
•change his vague resentment of a little act 
of deceit into deadly anger, and to turn 
suspicion that his wife had a past with 
which the man to whom she had wished 
to give money, and to whom she had 
given food in secret, had some connection, 
into a certainty worse than anything he 
had even vaguely imagined; overwhehn- 
tog hto. S shame «d di™.y, the 
deeper and greater in proportion to his 
past belief in Barbara's innocence and 
simplicity. 
About three days after the disappearance 
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of Edward DoKgnon, Mcintosh called in 
at the Gordons' hut on his way to the 
home-station. The reason for his doing so 
was that Ailsie had intrusted him with a 
note to be deUvered to Barbara. Little 
Geordie had fallen ill of some childish com- 
plaint, and word had been sent to Barbara 
of this about a fortnight ago. She had not 
thought much of it, and had never con- 
templated the possibiUty of danger to the 
child. She had so systematically avoided 
going to see liim since her marriage — ^partly 
out of disinclination, partly out of desire to 
hold to her agreement with Ailsie, and 
partly out of fear of the child's aflfection^ 
which was so openly manifested as to be 
very noticeable — ^that the little fellow had 
gradually forgotten about her, and though 
he sometimes spoke of her had ceased ta 
expect to see her. Ailsie, with the con- 
tradictoriness of a woman resented this- 
neglect, even while she rejoiced that the 
boy's love was more fully all her own. And 
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when G^ordie grew worse, and neither 
message nor help came from Barbara, Ailsie 
allowed her indignation of this want of 
womanly feeling to get the better of her 
prudence, and indited a short and sting- 
ing note to Barbara, ' which she gave to 
Mcintosh, with strict injimctions to deliver 
it into the girl's own hands. Ailsie liked 
Barbara, and had no wish to harm her; 
but she thought she wanted "a word o* 
wamin'," and Ailsie Kked to give such 
words where they were wanted. 

Mcintosh prepared to do as he was bid 
without asking any questions. He was 
distressed at the sufferings of the little 
fellow, who since his illness had recurred 
with a strange persistency to his desire for 
"Barbara's" presence, and was continually 
asking where she was, and why she never 
came now ; and Mcintosh was anxious that 
his wish to see her should be gratified. At 
the same time he desired to keep up the 
appearance of ignorance on the subject of 
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Barbara's interest in him. Mcintosh was, 
as has been said, very canny, and wished 
for none of the reproaches which Alick 
might justly heap on his head if he ever, 
in the future, came to know the truth. 
His errand was an easy one. He had only 
to time his call so that AHck should be 
away from home before he got there, and 
give the note as directed. This he did, 
and turned his head discreetly away while 
Barbara opened it. An undefined fear, 
which had very little to do with little 
Geordie's danger or safety, seized Barbara 
as she read. 

* 'Dear Barb 'ra," wrote Ailsie, ''the bairn's 
waur. I've expeckit ye every day. He's 
aye askin' for ye. And for my pairt I 
wouldna let ony bairn dee without tryin' 
to help it, let alane if the bairn was my 
ain. I'll be forced to the thocht that ye 
havena ower muckle o' the mother in yer 
hairt if ye dinna come off as sune as ye get 
this, like a gude lass. — ^Ailsie MoIntosh." 
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Mcintosh felt very sorry for the girl 
as she raised her white face, and tried to 
steady her voice to a commonplace tone 
of sympathy. 

"I'm real sorry Ailsie's in trouble wi' — 
wi' little Geordie. She's wantin' me to go 
over to see him," she said, explaining the 
note. 

" Weel, an' ye can spare the time it wonld 
be a real kindness to her. She's more on 
her hands than she can win through wi', 
what wi' one thing an' another. And — 
the laddie speaks often o' ^Barb'ra,'" 
Mcintosh added with some hesitation. 

Barbara coloured violently, and the tears 
rushed to her eyes. 

"Puir wee Geordie!" she said softly; 
and then she glanced under her wet 
eyelashes at Mcintosh, fearful how he 
might interpret her involuntary show of 
feeling. But he did not look at her. He 
waited a moment, and then entered into 
a matter-of-fact account of the child's 
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illness, and explained how the boy's own 
impatient restless temper was hindering 
his recovery, and keeping up the feverish 
symptoms which were alarming Ailsie- 
Then he came to the point of Ailsie'a 
request, and suggested that he should ga 
on to the Marstons', and call for Barbara on 
his return. To this Barbara agreed; and 
in order that he might get back in tolerable 
time, he would not delay any longer, but 
set out again at once, counselling Barbara 
to be ready about five o*clock, by which 
time he thought he might be back. But 
he had not been gone half an hour when 
Barbara changed her mind about waiting 
till five o'clock* She read and re-read 
Ailsie's note till she could bear it no 
Icoiger* ^^I wouldna* let ony bairn dee 
without trv'in* to help it, let alane if the 
bainx was my ain/' The death of little 
Geoofdie was an e\^nt which she had never 
thought of; and now that it was put so 
plainly befort> her as a possihUity> it roused 
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* 

what latent love for the child there still 
remained in her heart. And yet thia 
strange feeling of evil to come which 
had taken such hold on her could not be 
set down entirely to fears for the boy'a 
safety. 

It was the succession of events destruc- 
tive to her peace which began to bewilder 
her; and the new, and as yet unacknow-^ 
ledged, tendency to listen to the warnings, 
of a conscience slowly awakening, combined 
with the certainty of Alick's present dis- 
trust of her, was shaking Barbara's calm 
belief in the worth of her cause, and of 
her conduct, to its foundations. The law 
of her own will, and the righteousness of 
her love, no longer appeared in the light 
they had done when she had doggedly 
determined to take the happiness that came 
in her way, and by faithfulness and devotion 
to this, her first real love, blot out even 
the memory of the hateful past. Some 
righteous power, stronger than her will,. 
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purer than her love, seemed bent on shew- 
ing her on what shifting boggy ground she 
had built her happiness, an^ on forcing her 
not only to remember, but to live again 
in the presence of the past. She was still 
trembling and weak from the fears Edward 
Dolignon's sudden appearance had excited, 
and had scarcely allowed herself so soon 
to be humbly thankful that the result of 
his coming was no worse, when this second 
blow descended on her. She felt as if only 
by doing implicitly what Ailsie wished, and 
what was clearly her duty in the matter, 
she could propitiate the relentless fate 
that was pursuing her. And all the time 
the undefined dread that this time indeed 
the sword would fall shook her to the heart, 
and completely unnerved her. What to do 
for the best she could not tell ; but to wait 
and face Alick, and tell him placidly that 
Ailsie had need of her because the child was 
dangerously ill was what she dare not do. 
If nothing had happened to shake Alick's 
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faith in her sucli a course would have been 
natural and easy to her. The child might 
he dying whUe she hesitated; and then^ 
what might she expect but that her neglect 
would be in some way terribly visited on 
her? At last she made up her mind to 
take the horse, and go on alone at once to 
the Mclntoshes'. She knew the way, and 
was not afraid at any time ; and now all 
physical fear was crushed out of her by 
the distress of her mind. She caUed 
Margy and explained to her as quietly 
as she could the state of the case, and 
even made it out a little worse than it 
was, to account for the hurry she was in 
to go to her friend's assistance. But 
her white face and nervous manner were 
not to be hidden from the girl's observa- 
tion. 

Margy had not been considered by Mc- 
intosh as an object of any account; and 
moreover he guessed, or maybe he knew, 
that it was only Alick who was not to see 
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his wife's note. But Margy was inquisitive, 
and had been watching and listening, and 
felt a great desire to see the note for 
herself. Barbara had it still in her hand 
while she spoke to Margy, but observing 
the girl's eyes rest on it, she put it as she 
thought in her pocket, intending to bum 
it. As she moved away to begin her 
preparations for departure, Margy saw that 
it had by some means slipped past the 
pocket, and had fallen on the floor. In 
an instant the girl had transferred it from 
the floor to her own pocket, promising 
herself a perusal of it when her mistress 
was gone. Barbara was for some time 
imconcious of her loss, and it did not 
recur to her to think again of the note 
till she was nearly ready to start, and she 
was debating whether to leave a written 
or a verbal message for Alick. Then she 
put her hand into her pocket, and advanced 
to the fire. No note was in her pocket. 
Had she then already burned it? The 
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intention was so firmly fixed in her mind, 
that she might have done so. She could 
not remember distinctly. She made a 
careful search for it. She even ventured 
to ask Margy if she had seen anything 
like a letter lying about, and was satisfied 
with the girl's unblushing No. Then she 
tried to remember the exact words, and 
whether there was anything in it that 
would surely betray her. Her impression 
that she must bum it had been strong; 
and yet, though she had read it [several 
times, she had done so half mechanically, 
thinking as she did so more of the sense 
than of the words, and debating with her- 
self as to what she ought to do. It must 
be that she had burnt it, and had forgotten ; 
for there was no sign of it anywhere. The 
loss added to her trouble, and her bewilder- 
ment. It delayed her start for some time, 
for not till she had looked in every possible 
place where she might have put it, or 
where it might have fallen, did the con- 
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viction that she must have biimt it force 
itself on her. Was she losing her memory, 
that she could not recollect doing so ? The 
same mist of fear and anxiety that had 
fallen on her while she waited on Alick, 
and watched for her opportimity of keeping 
her tryst on the hillside, had fallen on her 
as she took Ailsie's note from Mcintosh's 
hand this morning. The ground seemed 
to bo giving way under her feet, and 
uncertainty and restlessness to be taking^ 
possession of her. She leffc the enclosure 
at last with this additional weight on her 
mind. As she rode slowly out into the 
path, she turned her head, and the tears 
rushed to her eyes. Would she, perhaps, 
never see the hut, where she had been 
so happy, again ? Margy watching her 
was smitten with a pang of pity for her 
solitarinoss. 

** 1 wouldn't go by myself, if I were 
you,'' she called after her. "It's a far 
way, an' yo'U maybe meet wi' queer com^ 
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pany, like the man who came here ! " the 
girl added in all simplicity. 

Barbara flushed up, and dried her eyes. 

" I'm not a coward like yoursel', Margy!" 
she imprudently called back. **Ye'll give 
the message to Mr. Gordon as I tellt ye," 
she added, and rode away without another 
word. 

A colonial woman feels the charge of 
cowardice more than the women of the old 
countries, and Margy, conscious of its truth, 
felt spiteful all the more. Yet she ' could 
not make much of the note when she did 
read it. It might mean something, or it 
might not. It seemed to her only a strong 
appeal from Mrs. Mcintosh on behalf of 
her own child. Margy was a new comer 
to those parts, and knew nothing of little 
Geordie's adoption. She had never even 
seen the child, but she had heard that 
the Mclntoshes had one little boy of whom 
they were very fond and proud. But why 
had her mistress seemed so anxious to find 
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the note, if it was of no importance ? At 
last she made up her mind to give the 
note as well as the message to her master 
on his retnm, saying she had found it affcer 
her mistress left. 



( 27 ) 



CHAPTEE II. 

ailsie's letter. 

It was late in the afternoon when Alick 
came in. He found Mcintosh at the hut, 
just starting home again after having 
listened to Margy's account of her mis- 
tress's change of purpose. Naturally, AHck 
tried to persuade him to wait a little longer ; 
for even Mcintosh's visits were hetter than 
none, and the duhiess of his Hfe had latterly 
begun to weigh heavily on Alick — ^far more 
heavily, it seemed to him, since his mar- 
riage than it had done before. And, to 
his own everlasting regret, Mcintosh 
yielded, and went in again to partake of 
the cup of tea which Alick requested 
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Margy to get ready for him at once. The 
talk naturally fell on little Geordie's illness ; 
and Alick expressed himself satisfied that 
his wife should have been so willing to 
go to Ailsie's assistance. Margy listened 
while she got the tea ready, and inter- 
rupted the conversation to make her own 
remarks. 

** The mistress has a very feelin' heart, 
Mr. Mcintosh, that she has ! You should 
have seen how she took on after you 
went away ! Never still a minute ! I 
believe she had no peace, till she made up 
her mind to go by herself. Oh ! and Mr. 
Gordon, I found the note after she had 
gone. She would have been off an hour 
sooner if she had not spent so much time 
looking for it ! " 

As Margy spoke, she fumbled in her 
pocket, and after some trouble succeeded 
in extracting from it Ailsie's note. Some- 
thing in the intention with which she had 
spoken, attracted Mcintosh's notice. He 
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had had strict injunctions to give the note 
into Barbara's own hands, and if the girl had 
spent an hour before she had left in search- 
ing for it, it must have contained strictly 
private matter. He looked keenly at Margy. 
There was more vulgar eager curiosity than 
anything else in her face as she handed 
the note — ^by no means improved in appear- 
ance since it had come into her posses- 
sion — ^to Alick, who took it carelessly, and 
would have put it in his pocket without 
reading it, if Mcintosh had only had the 
sense not to interfere. But he immediately 
stretched out his hand, and said, getting 
red all over his weather-beaten face, "An' 
it's the wife's bit letter to Barb'ra, ye'll 
better gie it me. I'll can tak' it wi' me." 

BKs anxiety to become possessed of the 
note was so evidently great, that Alick 
not unnaturally was roused to surprise. 

" I shouldn't think it mattered," he said, 
looking anxiously at his companion, and 
turning the note over in his fingers. 
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Mcintosh caught the carious glance, and 
drew his hand back hastily. 

<* Weel, I dare say no, I dare say no," 
he muttered, his face still awkwardly con- 
tradicting his words. 

Alick hesitated u moment, twirling the 
note slowly round meanwhile. And in 
that moment the doubts and vague resent- 
ments which in the last few days had 
arisen in his mind surged up with in- 
creased force. Here, perhaps, was another 
paltry attempt to hood- wink him in some, 
perhaps, equally paltry cause. It was. plain 
that Mcintosh wished him not to look at 
the note. Possibly, he knew what was in 
it ! Well, he would see for himself. 

'* I may as well look if it is of any import- 
ance," he said, speaking with involuntary 
harshness; and there was that in his face 
as he spoke which alarmed Mcintosh, and 
he again unwisely interfered. 

" It's no just to say fair for you an* me 
to be speering into the women's bit secrets. 
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I wonldna look, if it was me ! " he said 
hastily. But he was too late; for Aliok 
had opened the note and was reading it, 
by the light which suspicion, and the cer- 
tainty that Mcintosh knew it was not meant 
for him to see, threw on its ambiguous 
sentences. His face grew white, and his 
heart beat loudly as he read. But he 
was ashamed of his suspicions ; and looking 
up to find the anxious eyes of Mcintosh, 
and the eagerly curious ones of Margy 
fixed on him, his vexation at himself burst 
forth in angry words. He almost swore at 
the girl, and ordered her off to her work; 
and she slunk away like the coward she was. 
"Your wife expresses herself strangely," 
he said to Mcintosh. **One would think 

from the way she writes, that Barbara " 

Aliok broke off into a harsh, forced laugh, 
but he kept his eyes steadily on the face 
of the man opposite him — ** that my wife 
was responsible in some way for your Httle 
boy ! " and again he laughed uneasily. 
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Mcintosh avoided his eye, and said 
soothingly, "I wouldna fash myseF wi' 
Ailsie's queer ways o' putten' her meanings, 
if I was you/' 

" It is certainly rather a queer way ! Just 
Hsten to this-' I wouldna let ony baim dee 
withoot tryin' to help it, let alane if the 
baim was my ain. I'll be forced to the 

thocht that ye have no-r-no — ^no '" The 

words stuck in his throat, and with an oath 
Alick crushed up the letter in his hand, and 
brought his clenched fist down on the table 
with a force that made Mcintosh start, 
"Tell me the truth, man; for I see you 
know it," he said hoarsely, glaring at his 
companion with eyes full of the suspicions 
that were mastering him, and of a wrath 
that Mcintosh could not but admit to 
himself was just, bnt which he was most 
anxious to divert from its object. 

" Tut, man, what should I ken ! What '11 
there be to ken! I wouldna mak' sic a 
wark aboot naethin' ! " he said, shifting 
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himself imeasily on his chair, consoious 
that he was blxinderiiig and making matters 
worse. 

"It's easy to see you don't think I am 
making a fass about nothing. I don't know 
what there is to know, but whatever it 
is you can tell me. K you deny it you 

are a " Mcintosh interrupted him 

angrily. 

"Hand yer tongue, Alick Gordon ! I'll let 
no man call me what ye Were thinkin' o' 
callin' me, lad ; though I'll can find in my 
heart to forgie ye the noo. Tak* my word 
for't, ye'd best ask no questions, an' then 
naebody can tell ye ony lees 1 " 

<< Mcintosh, tell me the truth. Is there 
any double meaning in your wife's letter?" 
said AHck, toying to speak more calndy, 
and speaking with a certain air of uncon- 
scious superiority which was not without 
its effect on the canny Scot. 

"Ye'll ken that as weel as me, I'm 
thinkin' — ^better, I dare say; for ye've read 
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the bit note," he answered, fencing again. 
AUck tossed the crushed bit of paper over 
to him, and watched him as he smoothed 
it and read it. It was a long business, for 
Mcintosh had been quite unprepared for 
an emergency such as this ; and with all 
his reticence, and power of keeping a secret, 
he was honest according to his convictions, 
and on no account would have burdened 
his conscience with a deliberate lie. 

**Well?" at last Alick exclaimed im- 
patiently. 

** She's rale anxious aboot the bairn — ^ye'U 
can see that for yoursel' ! " Mcintosh re- 
plied without looking up. 

** Confound you I Yes or no, man?!' 
thundered Alick, losing his self-control. 
The tone put the Scotchman's blood up. 

** Yes, then, Alick Gordon, if ye wiU ken!" 
he answered, driven to despair of inventing 
an equivocation, and hurt in his pride that 
the other should suspect him of lying. Alick 
grew very white, and leant his elbow on the 
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table and shaded his face with his hand, as 
he asked his next question, with a voice 
which shame made low, and passion hnsky. 

"And the boy yon have adopted — ^he is 
then— Barbara's ? '' 

" Alick Gordon," said Mcintosh solemnly, 
"as snre as death, I'll no can say for certain, 

but " He left his sentence unfinished, 

and a long silence fell between the two 
men. One after another Uttle hitherto 
unnoticed circumstances crowded into 
Alick'smind: his wife's subserviency to Mrs. 
Mcintosh; her dread of offending either 
her or Mcintosh ; her silence about all 
that concerned her past; her timidity and 
vaguely expressed doubts of the duration 
of her happiness ; and above aU, the secrecy 
and deceit she had exercised towards him 
in the matter of the strange visitor who 
had come to the hut, and who was per- 
haps Alick groaned as he came to this 

conclusion, and looked up at his com- 
panion, whose presence he had totally for- 
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gotten, with a scared, bewildered expression. 
Mcintosh was deeply concerned. 

** Bear it like a man, lad," he said kindly. 
*^ She's a sweet bit lassie when a's said an' 
dune; an' I'd stake my life that she's true 
to you ony way!" 

** True to me ! " echoed Alick, with a 
little spasmodic contortion of his throat 
which was half a laugh and half a sob. 
Then suddenly the blood rushed back to his 
white face, and he began to pour forth a 
torrent of reproaches on Mcintosh. 

** To call yourself an honest man, and to 
let me marry a girl like that in ignorance 
of the truth ! To lend yourself to hide the 
shame, and help to heap it on a man 
who has never done you the shadow of 
an injury!" 

'* An' what were you to me, I would like 
to ken, that I was to spoil the bit lassie's 
life for your sake, by hintin' till ye that I 
had my suspicions I " retorted Mcintosh, 
losing his pity in his indignation. 
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" Suspicions!" repeated Alick contempt- 
uously, 

"I say * suspicions,' Alick Gordon 1" 
said Mcintosh, speaking loudly and angrily ; 
^^ and I'll thank ye to speak mair respect- 
fully to a man who is no in the habit o' 
leein' ! " 

^^ But who is not in the habit of telling 
the truth," sneered Ahck, glaring at him 
as if he would like to fly at his throat, 
Mcintosh rose and buttoned up his coat, 
stifling down his anger as best he could. 

"You're no responsibly for yer words 
the now, lad. I'll leave ye to think it ower 
by yersel', an' ye'll maybe end by believin' 
I'm tellin' the truth, whan I say I ken 
naethin' for certain. I never askit the 
wife a question about the bairn that she^ 
didna put me off wi' some excuse. An' 
if ye'll be guided by me, Alick lad, ye'll 
ask nae mair questions either o' me or 
other folk.^ Te've gotten a rale bonnie, 
gude bit wife. What's her past history 
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to you, I would like to ken? An' I've 
gotten a bairn that I'd be loth to part wi' • 
the now ; an' wha's the wiser except you an' 
me?" 

Alick had covered his face with his hand 
again, and listened in silence to Mcintosh's 
weU-meant harangue. When it was over 
he did not answer. His sense of injury 
was greater than his growing conviction 
that the man was so far truthful. 

" I'U awa' hame the noo ; an' ye'U think 
ower my advice till ye. It'll be yer ain 
fault if onybody but you an' me gets a 
hint o' the maitter. Good night till ye ! " 
and Mcintosh held out his hand. But 
Alick would not see it. 

'^ Good night," he replied sullenly, not 
moving from his position. 

Mcintosh's .usually placid temper had 
regained its ascendency while he was maJdng 
his speech, and his kindly heart felt for the 
poor young fellow, crushed down by the 
blow which AUsie's foolish hand had dealt 
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him. And, moreover, his conscience was 
not quite clear, and never had been since 
he became better acquainted with Alick, 
of the part he had had in helping to con- 
ceal what it was a mere quibble to say he 
did not know " for certain." For Mcintosh 
was quite convinced of the truth of his con- 
jectures, and had only refrained from pruden- 
tial motives, and a wish to be able to assert 
truthfully that he actually knew nothing, 
from insistiQg upon Ailsie's making a clean 
breast of aU she knew on the subject of 
"little Geordie's" parentage; Ailsie being 
aU the time perfectly well aware that he 
had satisfied himself on the matter, cog- 
nizant of his motives for asking no questions, 
and Hghly approving them. And now, 
therefore, as he went slowly out of the 
house-place, pity and a species of remorse 
succeeded to the momentary anger Alick's 
words and manner had roused. He turned 
at the door and repeated his " Good night," 
and then he closed the door gently, and 
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got his horse ready quickly, maJdng as 
little noise as he could, stepping softly, and . 
speaking low the few necessary words to 
Margy who came to help him. She had 
heard Alick's raised voice, and was more 
than ever curious. 

Mcintosh felt a strong inclination to vent 
some of his vexation on the author of the 
mischief, who, he felt sure, had had some 
inkling that she was doing her mistress an 
ill turn by shewing the note which she 
said she had found. But, with his usual 
prudence, he refrained from hinting to the 
girl that he suspected her motives, or re- 
ferring in any way to the note. " Keep 
oot o' your master's way, lass: I'm thinking 
he's no verra weel, for his temper is nane 
o' the best ! " was aU he said, having 
observed that the big strong woman was 
easily frightened, and wishing to save Alick 
from her prying eyes. 

Then Mcintosh rode away, and Alick 
Gordon was left alone with his shame and 
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anger. His thoughts were very bitter, and 
every moment grew more bitter as he went 
over and over again in his mind all the cir- 
cumstances which had led to his marriage. 
It was clear to him now, or he thought so, 
how it was that he had never loved his wife. 
The shadow of the past had always been 
between them. No pity for the woman, 
whose love for him he even at this moment 
did not doubt, had place in his heart. His 
former kindly indifference to her was fast 
turning to hate. He loathed the love which 
had stooped to deceive him, to ruin his 
life. For how could he ever hold up his 
head again. '' Nobody need be the wiser," 
Mcintosh had said. What could Mcintosh, 
or any other man of his class, know of 
the misery of degradation he was pass- 
ing through? To have been tricked and 
deceived by so much seeming sweetness 
and iimocent goodness ! A horror of Bar- 
bara began to possess him, and a desire to 
revenge himself. To think of her return 
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to him, and of his consenting to take up 
again the quiet monotonous life they had 
led, was out of the question. All at once 
the temptation to leave her presented itself 
to his mind with a force which he did not 
attempt to resist. He had been sick of his 
dull life long ago ; how then could he bear 
it now ? From the moment of his enter- 
taining this thought, he felt a sense of 
reKef in the gradual development of his 
plan for a sudden and secret departure. 
Scruples he had none. This was no case 
of heartless desertion. He would leave her 
in the midst of friends, who had already 
shown their care for, and interest in her. 
He would even provide for appearances, 
and let it be understood that business 
matters in England had suddenly called 
him away. 

Once or twice, in the midst of the tumult 
of his thoughts, it occurred to him to won- 
der whether the Marstons were cognizant 
of the truth about his wife. But he had 
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passed by the suspicion, arguing from his 
knowledge of both that it was an insult 
to either to suppose that they could have 
permitted him to marry their protegee in 
ignorance of her story. At this point he 
sought to imagine what that story could 
have been. That it was some way con- 
nected with the man to whom Barbara had 
given aie food and the money, he felt con- 
vinced. The conclusion he came to was that 
the Mclntoshes alone were in her secret, 
which up to this point had evidently been 
well kept. It was neither for his interest, 
nor was he, for the matter of that, cruel 
enough, to publish it now. And as for wait- 
ing to inquire into it himself, that he never 
for a moment contemplated. To put distance 
md space between him aud his disgrace, 
at least for a time, was imperative. Late 
iuto the night he sat maturing his plans. 
He wrote to Mr. Marston, telling him that 
private affairs called him unexpectedly to 
England. He had to think out how to 
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arrange about money, and he added to his 
letter to Mr. Marston instructions concern- 
ing a certain sum which he should leave at 
his bank in Christchurch for Barbara's use. 
Then he wrote to the trustees in Scotland 
with whom the money had been left by his 
'aunt's will, and informed them that until 
further notice they need send no more 
remittances to New Zealand. When this 
was done, he packed what clothes he could 
take with him. Then he threw himself 
wearily on his bed, dressed for his journey, 
to snatch an hour of uneasy sleep. But it 
was in vain, and at the first dawn of light 
he went out to get ready his horse. 

Margy, who when she did venture into 
the house-place after Mcintosh had been 
gone some time, saw nothing very remark- 
able in the brooding face of the man who 
had drawn his chair up to the fire as 
if he felt ill, and cowered over it, shiver- 
ing, though the weather was warm. And 
having ventured, after some hesitation, to 
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put a few questions to him regarding his 
health, and receiving very short and very 
cross rephes, she was not slow in clearing 
up the room, and setting out his supper 
of cold meat, and filling the kettle and 
putting it on the hob ; after which she very 
soon went to her own room, and before long 
was sleeping the sleep of the healthy and 
unconcerned and hardworked. 

Very quietly AHck saddled the only horse 
left, and arranged the saddle-bags. His 
letters he took with him to be posted at 
Christchurch, which was three days' journey. 
No word, nor message, nor letter did he 
leave for Barbara; but took with him a 
heart fall of hate and contempt for the 
woman who had risked everjrthing for his 
sake; who had save^ his hfe, it may be, 
but who had afterwards effectually ruined 
it ; whom he believed to be his lawful wife, 
and who was from henceforth to be an ever- 
lasting shame and disgrace to him. The 
intention of renouncing her altogether had 
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not formed in his mind. It grew out of 
his brooding over his wrongs on his way 
to England, and on his voyage in the ship 
in which he fell in with Jamie Mathison^ 
For he did not go directly to England. He 
transferred himself to the Ocean Queen in 
a spirit of reckless carelessness as to where 
she was bound. She was in port, just about 
to sail, when he reached Lyttleton, and it 
was all the same to him where he went. 
What money he took with him was enough 
to last him a month or two, and after that, 
he thought, he could find something to do. 

In this way it came about that he went 
in the Ocean Queen to San Francisco, and 
his troubles being fresh and hard to bear, 
had, in a moment of miserable loneliness, 
and dejection, suffered himself to confide 
them to the lad Jamie Mathison, whose life 
he had saved, and whose subsequent illness 
he had watched over with all the natural 
kindliness and tenderness of his disposition. 
Jamie had sworn secrecy, and had sym- 
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pathized with all the strength of his warm 
honest heart ; with something too of the 
hardness and vehement partisanship of 
youth. But Alick had no sooner made his 
confidence than he regretted it. If he 
could only forget and, as it were, blot out 
his one year of married hfe, he might find 
yet some pleasure in the future. And by 
his own folly he had added another to the 
Hst of those who already knew his story. 
Nevertheless, the boy's sympathy and affec- 
tion did him good, and they parted at San 
Francisco with mutual regrets. *' I'U never 
forget ye, sir," said Jamie vehemently. 
And if Alick was less enthusiastic he was 
very honestly sorry to say good-bye. When 
they met again at Scarscliff, Alick Gordon 
had enlarged his experience of "roughing 
it " in America, and had been driven by 
weariness of the life and want of money 
to England, where he naturally made his 
Scotch lawyers immediately acquainted with 
Ms arrival. It was then that he heard of 
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his iiilieritance of the house by the sea 
in the little fishing- village in the north of 
England, and determined to try whether 
he conld rest contented and quiet for a 
month or two with civilized life. Plans 
for the future he had none when he went 
there. His first care on reaching England 
had been to direct his lawyers immediately 
to remit more money to Mr. Marston for 
Barbara. But he did not write himself, 
and Barbara had left New Zealand in search 
of him before the remittances had had time 
to arrive. 
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CHAPTEE m. 

ALONE; IN THE KAIN AND THE DARK. 

The track Edward Dolignon had taken, 
when he made haste to leave the Gordon's 
enclosure, lay for a mile or two to the right 
of the hill that sheltered it, and then began 
gradually to ascend till it brought him to 
the ridge of another low range of hills 
unlike those he had just left. For miles 
away before him, stretched acres and acres 
of land on which neither tree nor shrub was 
to be seen ; but the track he was following 
was distinct, and though he could see no 
sign of human habitation, he knew that he 
might come suddenly on just such another 
resting-place as the enclosure he had left, 
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sheltered in some dip between the hills. 
The day had been warm and beantifol ; but 
for the last hour or two clouds had begun 
to gather, giving warning of a coming storm, 
and making him a little anxious to reach 
some place of shelter before night-faU. 
His cough, which had of late become so 
troublesome as to attract his attention to 
it, had been increased, it might be partly 
by the emotion he had gone through, but 
principally by the distance he had walked 
and the want of sufficient nourishment; 
and his shortness of breath began to make 
him feel that he might not be able to walk 
much further that night. 

It was now well on towards evening, 
and he had patiently followed the risings 
and fallings of this hill-side track for several 
nules before its desolate silence affected 
him. Suddenly he became aware that he 
was getting on very slowly and dragging 
himself along with difficulty. The food 
Barbara had supplied him with, ,and the 
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excitement of the interview, had given him 
some passing and fictitious strength; but 
he had walked many miles already that day 
in a low and feverish condition of body» 
His limbs were trembling and aching, his 
breathing became more and more laboured 
as he struggled on, and now he was hungry 
again, and faint and exhausted; and he 
threw himself on the ground to rest a while. 
Then first the loneliness began to oppress 
him. There was nothing to break the awful 
quiet — not a sound of beast or bird or 
insect, not even a rustling of the grass to 
relieve the intense stillness. The air grew 
cold as he lay panting on the ground, and 
the twilight began to fall. He raised him- 
self and felt in his pockets for his pipe ; it 
was there, and in a little dirty bit of paper 
was just enough tobacco left to half fill it. 
Then he felt for the matches, and groaned 
when he discovered that he had not one 
left. He looked again at the sky, and 
knowing how short the twiHght would be,. 
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he Bet out again on the doubtfal way with 
every feeling of his heart and mind merged 
in simple anxiety to come upon some sort 
of shelter for the night. But the darkness 
fell and found him stUl on the dreary hills 
alone; and with the darkness, fear fell on 
him at last. He plodded on, stooping 
down every now and then to feel the 
ground, and be sure that he was keeping 
in the track. His limbs were trembling 
and his breath was laboured, but still he 
panted on, his head growing dizzier and 
dizzier, and his steps every moment more 
imcertain. Stooping again, after a long 
interval, to feel the ground, he was dimly 
conscious of a difference, and a horrible 
dread flashed on his giddy brain. Had he 
lost it? Sinking down on his hands and 
knees he crawled about, feeling in vain for 
the signs of the track. The darkness 
seemed to grow thicker and thicker, and 
suddenly down came the rain. As the 
cold heavy drops fell on him, the poor 
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man staggered to his feet, and took a 
few steps forward blindly, and then feU 
heavily to the earth again. In very little 
time his threadbare clothes were wet 
through; and yet he lay still, utterly ex- 
hausted. His cough had now become con- 
tinuous, he drew his breath with great 
difficulty, and sharp pains began to dart 
through his chest. 

After a time he groped about again, but 
without success. He had been growing 
giddy for some time before his last attempt 
to feel where he was, and had uncon- 
sciously wandered off the right track, and 
had groped in exactly the wrong direction 
from his first divergence from it. Now he 
thought that if he could only find it he 
would go back to Barbara, and entreat her 
to give him shelter ; that is, he would 
go back when he had taken a sufficient 
rest. He must rest, he must sleep, and then 

he would, he would Even as he tried 

to think what he would do, he sank back 
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on the ground and fell into a short fitful 
slumber, while the pitiless rain poured 
steadily down on him. When he woke, 
the darkness, the rain, and the stillness 
surrounded him ; but his brain was a little 
steadier. There was something awful in 
his situation, horrible in its very helpless- 
ness. What could he do but lie there till 

the morning, unless And again he tried 

to raise himself, but this time he sank back 
with a cry of dismay. His chest and limbs 
were racked with pain, and the attempted 
movement increased his agony. He was 
attacked with violent shivering fits, lasting 
some minutes, and his torture and restless- 
ness increased until at last his head grew 
heavy. He would rest a Kttle longer, he 
thought ; and again he feU into a troubled 
sleep which soon darkened into a stupor, 
from which he never woke to perfect con- 
sciousness. All through that night he lay 
there, the rain unceasingly wetting him, 
aud the wind which had risen drowning the 
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voice of Ms moanings and ravings. Once, 
when the delirimn of the fever was strong 
on him, he got on his feet, and ran along in 
the darkness, shouting and crying out ; hut 
when the fit had spent itself he fell again, 
and a deeper exhaustion succeeded to it. 

When the morning dawned at last the 

light fell on a pitiful sight. He lay with 

his face turned up to the sky, half conscious 

of his misery, for he was neither dead nor 

now ahsolutely delirious. His limhs were 

useless, stiffened with the cold. The power 

to think collectedly was completely gone, 

but flashes of remembrance came across 

his brain. He recollected that he was 

alone, and he knew he was iU and helpless. 

When he had run along in his delirium he 

had run slightly down-hiU away from the 

track, and where he fell he was not visible 

from it. A man on horseback riding along 

it might have seen him, and any one on 

foot could easfly have heard a cry for help ; 

but none came by, either on foot or on 
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horseback, and his feeble unconscious moan 
received no answer. Yet he was near help 
and shelter, within little more than a mile 
of kind hearts and willing hands. If ha 
had only known where he was going he 
could have reached Mclntoshes' clearing in 
safety. It lay about a mile to the right of 
the track, and in the darkness he had passed 
the cross-track which led to it by only a 
hundred yards or so. It was, as he had 
expected to find some such habitation, shel- 
tered in a dip of the hills, and its distance 
from Alick Gordon's hut was not more than 
fifteen miles. DoKgnon had had a misty 
sort of remembrance that Mr. Marston's^ 
farthest out-station lay in this direction, 
and at all events he had known of the 
station Barbara had asserted he was making 
for. But for this last he had chosen quite 
the wrong direction. There was still a 
chance that somebody might find him, but 
failing that chance there was no hope for 
him. He had not strength to crawl half a 
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yard; he could with the greatest difficulty 
turn himself to one side or the other. 

In the morning the rain ceased, and the 
sun dried him slowly, and warmed him a 
little. If he had had some food he might 
have pulled through. As the day went on 
the sun seemed to scorch him, and his 
weakness increased. It was at longer 
and longer intervals that he was conscious 
of the horror of his situation, and gradually 
the horror of it passed altogether. He 
began to feel he was dying, and to weary 
of the time death was in coming to him. 
To his numbed senses none but the 
vaguest, most fitful repentance or regrets 
were possible ; none but momentary dreads 
of the future he might be entering on. 
Before the evening came he was very 
near the ** land which is very far away." A 
dreamy unconsciousness, an awful weariness 
came over him ; he felt his loneliness and 
misery no longer — ^if he wished at aU it 
was for the end. As the darkness again 
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came on a drowsiness fell on hinij, from 
which he had mercifully no awakening ; for 
when the dawn again appeared there was 
neither misery, nor sorrow, nor any mortal 
anguish in the face, its hght showed 
peaceful and beautiful in the awful calm 
of death. 

It was David Mcintosh's man who found 
him the second day after his death. The 
very day on which Barbara rode alone to 
Ailsie's assistance, the very day on which 
Alick Gordon learnt how he had been 
deceived, David went out on foot shep- 
herding in the direction opposite to that 
which led towards the home-station, and 
having his dogs with him, was led by them 
to the spot where the body lay. David was 
a tender-hearted man, and the sight was . 
an awful shock to him. Having first 
ascertained that the man was really dead, 
he hurried back to the house to consult 
Ailsie as to what he was to do. It seemed 
to him useless to bring the dead man to 
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the dwelling-place, and bettor to bury him 
where he lay. Mcintosh had already left 
his home to make his double journeys to 
Alick Gordon's and then on to his master's, 
and Ailsie would not consent to the man's 
being buried till her husband's return. 
David therefore returned with some linen 
Ailsie gave him, and covered the body 
decently, and left one of the dogs to watch 
by it. The anima,l whined and showed signs 
of dislike of its task, but David knew how 
to make his dogs obedient, and compelled 
it to do his]iwill; he himself proceediug 
on the work he had set out to do with 
the other dogs. It was soon after break- 
fast that David had discovered the dead 
wanderer, and about an hour had elapsed 
while he consulted Ailsie and before he 
finally set out on his own business. 

The dog, well-trained to habits of obedi- 
ence and watchfulness, resigned himseK to 
his task after a while, and remained quietly 
by his charge for some hours. But when 
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the sun began to get high in the heavens, 
he grew restless and uneasy, and feeling 
himself neglected, set up a dismal and 
continued howling. Barbara, it will be 
remembered, started alone in quite the 
early part of the day. She had ridden 
hard, but the time of the mid-day meal 
had passed as she approached the cross- 
track which led to the Mcintosh's clearing. 
It was then that the howhng of the dog 
became distinctly audible to her. It smote 
her with a superstitious fear : was it that 
the child was dead? But even as her 
heart beat loudly with the instantaneous 
fear, her reason reassured her; the noise 
came from somewhere much nearer than 
the house where the child lay iU. Barbara 
was not a cowardly woman, except where 
her affections were concerned. She stopped 
at the cross-roads and Hstened. The whin- 
ing stopped, for the dog had heard .her 
horse's tread, and leaving his post came 
quickly running to meet her. She spoke 
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to Mm, calling him by his name, for she 
knew him ; and he bounded round her, not 
barking, but keeping up a whimpering noise, 
and running a few yards back towards the 
direction he had come from. Barbara, after 
watching him for some minutes, turned 
her horse, and followed him a few paces. 
Then the horse started violently, and 
turned right round; and Barbara's cheek 
whitened with horror. For a moment she 
let the terrified animal have its way; 
the next, she had checked and soothed it, 
and dismounting, led it back to the cross- 
road, where there was a rough sort of sign- 
post, to which she fastened it. Then, with 
trembling steps, she again followed the 
dog, who, fearful that she was going to 
desert him, had run alongside, snatching 
at her skirts, and whimpering miserably. 

It was only the upper part of the body 
which had been covered by David. But 
in the motionless form of the man there 
was no suggestion of life. The disposal 
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of the linen gave evidence that some fellow- 
creature had been before her; and yet 
Barbara felt vaguely that she dare not 
leave a helpless man lying there alone, till 
she had ascertained for herself that he wasi 
beyond the power of mortal care. What 
other fear was it which nearly suffocated 
her? What was there in the form that 
had a familiar look to her? Slowly, with 
creeping steps, she drew near. When she 
was close to him she hesitated. The dog,, 
satisfied at last that he had got somebody 
to share his watch, and having recognized 
her as a friend of his master, lay quietly 
down again, and watched her proceedings.. 
She was close to the prostrate body; her 
hand was on the comer of the linen ; she 
raised it fearfully and slowly. Then^ with 
a cry which sounded shrilly over the hill- 
side, she staggered back, and fell to the 
ground. When she came to herseK the 
dog was Hcking her face, and she was alone 
with the dead whom she had so bitterly 
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wronged, so cruelly hated. Fear was gone, 

but remorse remained. How, if she had 

helped to his death when she sent him 

away hungry and miserable, without thought 

or care where he went, or what became of 

him! The thought was a horrible one. 

She sat up, and stared with wild eyes at 

the dead man. Never till this moment 

had she accounted herseK in any way 

answerable for the wreck of his life. She 

could not nerve herself to look again at the 

pOOT white haggard face, which, nevertheless, 

she felt that she would always see before 

her all the rest of her life. Suddenly she 

rose to her feet, and hurried away. Her 

fingers trembled so when she reached the 

cross-road, where she had fastened her 

horse to the rude sign-post, that she could 

scarcely loosen the reins. The animal was 

still nervous and frightened, and the moment 

she. was in the saddle, boimded off at a 

gallop towards the out-station, pursued by 

8' long and loud howl from the dog, too 
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faithful to leave his post, and miserable at 
finding himsetf again deserted. 

*^ My patience ! Eh, lassie, what a face ! 
The Lord kens I niver thocht to frighten 
ye like this ! Barb'ra, Barb'ra, dinna tak' 
on sae, lassie. The bairn's taken the turn 
this very morning I He'll mend nicely the 
noo ! Eh, my puir lass ! and me to be thinkin' 
ye hadna a feelin' hairt ! " And Ailsie, amidst 
much speech and much self-reproach, got 
the girl into the comfortable house-place, 
and putting her in Mcintosh's own easy- 
chair, bent over her, soothing and petting 
her, and seriously alarmed at her appearance 
and manner. 

Barbara was more than white — she was 
perfectly ghastly, and trembhng all over; 
and she made no attempt to answer any of 
Ailsie's questions, or respond to her petting 
and motherly kindness. Ailsie came to the 
conclusion that she had had a great fright 
about little Geordie, and was overfatigued 
with the long ride. She acted accordingly, 
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and applied various restoratives. Barbara's 
cheeks, under this treatment, gradually lost 
their frightful ghastliness ; but her eyes made 
Ailsie's heart bleed by their wOd despair. 

** Barb'ra, woman! — ^Barb'ra!" she said 
gently, "have I no tellt ye the bairn's 
better? Come ben the hoose, an' see for 
yersel' ; " and she tried to raise her. 
Barbara obeyed her mechanically ; and, on 
seeing Ailsie stepping softly, imitated her, 
also mechanically. The child was sleepiag 
quietly now ; but his illness had pulled him 
down a little ; and the young white face on 
the pillow was strangely like that other face 
that Barbara could never now forget. She 
turned hastily away from the door, and went 
back to the house-place, and cowered down 
in the chair, whispering to herself. 

Ailsie began to be very much frightened. 
^^ Lassie, lassie, wUl ye no tell me what ails 
ye?" she said, putting her arms round her. 

Barbara looked up at her and stared at 
her wildly for a moment; then she drew 
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Ailsie down, and putting her Kps to her ear^ 
said in a lond whisper — 

"Yon dead man is Geordie's father!'^ 
And as Ailsie started back, remembering 
David's discovery, and horrified at what she 
had heard, Barbara threw up her arms, with 
a wild laugh, and fell back in the chair 
insensible. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

ANDREW GRAHAM'S ^VTFE. 

Babbara was ill for some weeks. When she 
recovered, little Geordie was perfectly well^ 
and the grass had grown over his father's 
grave on the lonely hill-side. Alick Gordon 
had left the country ; and his name was fast 
becoming a by-word for heartlessness and 
faithlessness, to all but Mcintosh and his 
wife. These two had cast off the thin 
disguise they had seen fit to keep up with 
regard to their respective knowledge of 
little Geordie's parentage, and had arrived 
at various conclusions. The most com- 
forting to themselves was, that they need 
fear no future claim on their adopted son ; 
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another was, that Mis. Marston need not 
be informed that Barbara had not spoken 
the truth when she had told her that Alick 
Gordon was not marrying her in ignorance 
of her history. It might be necessary that 
in her husband's absence Barbara should go 
back for a time to the home-station ; and 
Mrs. Marston had already sent various affec- 
tionate messages to her to that effect. 

Mr. Marston had been puzzled and 
vexed at his gentleman-shepherd's sudden 
departure, but had accepted his plea of 
unexpected business without much remark. 
The money Ahck had lodged to his account, 
and his promise to send more for his wife's 
benefit, was sufficient assurance, coupled 
with his wife's high opinion of Ahck Gor- 
don's character, that this was no case of 
heartless desertion. Mrs. Marston was 
strongly of opinion that Barbara ought to 
have been taken with her husband, and that 
he ought to have waited till she was well; 
for it naturally happened that the double 
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news of AKck's departure and Barbara's 
illness came to her simnltaneously ; and 
she could not help in some way suspecting 
that things had not been going very 
smoothly with them, and so connecting the 
two events in her mind. Nevertheless, till 
she should hear more, she reserved her 
judgment of her two favourites with her 
usual calm, good sense; and meantime, it 
was clearly her duty to take care of Barbara 
again, and relieve Ailsie, who had been very 
good and kind to the girl all through her 
illness. 

Now Ailsie knew her mistress well, and 
feared that though she might be still sub- 
stantially kind and helpfal, she would never 
either forget or entirely forgive such deceit 
as Barbara had exercised, or such tacit con- 
sent to it as she herself and her husband 
had lent by simply keeping their own 
connsel in consideration of the child being 
made over to them completely. Barbara 
herself was at this time passive in their 
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hands. When the news of Alick's depar- 
ture was gently broken to her, she received 
it ahnost as if she had expected it, with 
such quiet, indeed, as ahnost gave colour to 
the notion that was allowed to grow up in 
the Marstons' minds that she knew of the 
business that had called her husband away, 
and was content to wait patiently till his 
return. The only thing she shewed herself 
obstinate about was in her determination 
not to go back to the home-station. When 
it was explained to her that she could not 
return to her own home, and when she 
found that AHck had left money for her 
support behind him, she entreated the 
Mclntoshes to let her stay with them. 
This arrangement met with Mrs. Marston's 
approval upon the whole. And Barbara 
gained by it that none but Mcintosh and 
his wife should know that she received no 
letters from her husband, and was entirely 
ignorant of his whereabouts. For months 
after his departure she looked upon her 
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separation from him as final. It was a just 
pimislunent; and with a quiet despair she 
accepted it, and even, in a vague sort of way, 
felt thankful by her own wretchedness to be 
allowed to expiate in some slight way the 
fflns of the past. For now she knew them 
to be sins, and repented herself; imper- 
fectly still, for she clung to her love, but yet 
sincerely. 

As time went on, and the shock to her 
nervous system, which the events of that 
awful week had given, was gradually thrown 
off by the healthy busy life she led — ^for 
Ailsie would not for her own sake let her be 
idle — and by the care and kindness, even 
love, which was bestowed on her, much of 
this despair and wretchedness passed away ; 
and a longing to see Ahck again, and beg 
for his forgiveness, grew day by day stronger 
and stronger. The other man was dead 
now, and the worst was past. There could 
liot now be sin in her love. Once having 
^^tted this idea she began to live again. 
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The haunted look left her face, her beauty? 
came slowly back to her, and ■with it a rest- 
less eagerness to do something to lessen tho i 
distance between herself and Alick. 

No news came of him at all for two I 
years, and then the letter teUing of hi^l 
small inheritance, and the lawyer's remit-. 
tance of money, both of them directed i 
Mr. Marston, but neither of them giv 
Alick's address, arrived. 

Barbara's mind was quickly made up, 
Nothing either Ailsie or Mrs. Marstca 
could say turned her determination. Sh§ 
wrote immediately the letter to her fathtf 
in which she described herself as the wel 
to-do wife of one Andrew Graham, a sheep! 
farmer ; and sailed by the next ship her-' 
self, in search of the husband whom her own 
people were to suppose she had left behind. | 
Barbara excused this last untruth to herself 1 
as absolutely necessary, for neither Mrs. 1 
Majston nor Ailsie would hear of her going 
unless she wrote to tell her people to expect 
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her; and she even took Ailsie into her 
confidence on the subject, and ahnost per- 
suaded her to approve of the plan, and 
did persuade her to support it. Barbara 
remembered her father, and thought she 
knew he would not be glad to receive her 
under any other character than the one she 
had taken on herself. The half repentant, 
wholly remorseful, passionate, loving woman 
who ventured alone across the seas with no 
other settled determination than to seek her 
love and entreat his forgiveness, was the 
same, and yet not the same, faulty, naturally 
selfish, half-heathenish girl who had delibe- 
rately sinned away her own peace, and the 
peace of others, at the first assault of strong 
temptation. The twist in her mind was 
^ot yet straightened. The natural untruth- 
folness had not been overcome. The dif- 
ference in her was that she now saw the 
crookedness of her ways, and that she was 
leamiug, by the gradual development of a 
conscience which had long lain dormant, 
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that a lie was hateful, not merely because 
it might be fomid out, but because it was 
a thing iu itself to be ashamed of; that 
dishonour was a thing that the man whose 
love would have been so precious to her, 
and whom she loved with all her heart 
and strength, abhorred. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

"ALL THE truth!" 

The possibility of so speedily and so 
^expectedly finding Alick Gordon had 
never entered into Barbara's calculations. 
She had never heard of the metaphorical 
"tangled web " ; but she had unconsciously 
woven it, and was now bewildered in its 
fleshes. The questions of her mother had 
compKcated her st6ry, by taxing her inven- 
tion at a moment when the power of doing 
niore than simply to dispose of each question 
as it came was gone from her. The ready 
belief, the free forgiveness, the true love of 
the old man and woman, had touched her 
deeply ; and it was no such bad sign of her 
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as her cousin Jamie imagined, that she had 
acquiesced so easily in Alick's desire to 
keep their relation to each other a secret 
at Scarscliff. 

While old Davy Mathison smoked his 
pipe, and thought thankfully of ^^the lassie 
up the stair in her ain auld place," Barbara 
was tossing about uneasUy in the Uttle bed 
which her mother had so long kept ready 
for her. It was strange to her that sleep 
was driven from her eyes by a feeling 
the reverse of happiness ; for had she not 
found her love ? and had he not been more 
merciful to her than she had ever allowed 
herself to hope he would be ? It was 
strange that, instead of recalling with com- 
fort the few words of kindness, and the kiss 
of forgiveness, he had given her, she seemed 
only to hear his voice saying to her, 
"Barbara, will you try to tell me all the 
truth?'' — ^to see her mother's face when she 
had so cruelly taken the trust of years in 
her child's honour from the old woman, and 
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had called little Geordie, *^ George Matlii- 
son" — ^to hear her father's broken words when 
he "thankit the Lord" she was ^^ honest 
the noo; and there would be nae mair 
deceivin' o' the auld faither nae mair " — 
to meet her Cousin Jamie's true eyes fixed 
on her in doubt and suspicion. *^A11 the 
truth " had meant, she well knew, giving 
up her love for ever ; and it had seemed 
impossible to her when she was again face 
to face with him to do that. Yet now she 
writhed under the consciousness that when 
he had again been most generous to her, 
she had again deceived him. 

" All the truth " if it were to be told now, 
would go nigh to breaking her father's heart, 
even while it would most certainly rouse 
his undying wrath; and would bring to her 
pure old mother a shame deeper and sadder 
than the knowledge that she now possessed, 
since her child's sin would then appear the 
blacker because deUberate and planned. 
The more she thought of it the more she 
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convinced herself that the only thing she 
could now do xwas to hold to her story of 
her hnsband Andrew Graham the sheep- 
farmer, and obey Alick's instructions im- 
plicitly. She did not doubt that he would 
keep his word, and take her away with him, 
. somewhere where nobody had heard her 
story. She did not resent that he should, 
after all that had gone by, shrink from 
acknowledging her in Scarscliff. She had 
not yet realized that the girl of whom she 
had accused Alick, on such sHght evidence, 
of loving, was really her rival. For her life 
with Alick had taught her to trust in his 
honour and honesty. She had found out 
already aU that her mother could tell her 
of the girl she had watched Alick help 
out of the boat ; and her mother was im- 
bued with Jamie's opinions respecting the 
" sweetheartin' " at the rectory. That Alick 
would have liked to marry a lady such as 
Maud Ehot she well knew; that he was 
a friend of ^' yon prood lassie " was evident, 
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and would therefore not care to be shamed 
before her ; that Maud Eliot herself should 
care for Alick was only natural; but that 
Alick, her Alick, really loved Maud she had 
not yet admitted to herself, in spite of her 
passionate references to her in their inter- 
view. When her uneasy thoughts recalled 
that interview, nevertheless, she could get 
little comfort out of it. The brief moment 
in which she had allowed herseK to hope 
that he had taken her again into his heart, 
had been quickly succeeded by the con- 
sciousness that there was nothing of real 
love in his caress. And this feeHng in- 
creased as the hours went by. She could 
not forget his face when he first saw her 
at his feet. What if he had really learned 
to hate her ! Her mind recurred to their 
married life, and she remembered with a 
shudder how weary and dull he had many 
times even then been, when he trusted and 
believed in her. What would their future 
life be likely to be now that he no longer 
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either trusted in or believed her. For 
herself, to be near him wonld be every- 
thing ; but for him — ^was it that she would 
be only a curse to him ? 

She sat up in her bed, and stared into 
the darkness with eyes which saw a vision, 
that needed not the light to make it more 
horribly distinct to her, of another life that 
she had cursed. The long-sleeping remorse 
which awoke suddenly as she had looked 
on the dead face of little Geordie's father, 
had never forsaken her. Time had slightly 
deadened it. Dehberately putting of it 
away from her had helped her, as Ailsie 
would have said, "to win ower it." But 
it was always there; and it was a bitter 
memory to carry always with her. What 
was she doing now, but preparing for herself 
a worse burden for her conscience ? since 
the misery of the ^ man she loved would be 
infinitely worse to bear the sight of con- 
tinually, than the remembrance of the 
misery of the man she had hated. The 
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share she had had in the wreck of the one life 
was, she thought, a small one compared to 
what she had to repent of with regard to 
AUck. Bight and wrong had not yet pre- 
sented themselves to Barbara as good and 
evil simply. To have wronged a wicked, 
cruel, selfish man, who had ruined himself by 
giving way to his bad passions, and whom 
she had learnt to hate with an undying hate, 
seemed to her a very much smaller offence 
than ID any way to have helped towards the 
nnhappiness of a good, true man like Ahck, 
who, until he had* had just cause, had never 
been other than kind and tender to her. 
It availed her nothing that she said to 
herself that it was not certain that she 
would make him miserable in the future. 
It did not rest her conscience, since she 
had again looked in his face, to say to 
herseK, as she had done before she deter- 
miued to set out to seek him, that now 
there could be no sin in her love. Instead 
of resting in the thought that she had found 
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him whom she sought, she was tormented by 
a new longing to have done with lies and 
subterfuges. Yet she knew that she would 
never now have the courage to look in 
AHck's eyes, and tell him that even in her 
confession she had not told *^ all the truth." 
She dare not do it. She dare not risk 
her father's anger to the full again. She 
had not the heart, for the sake of easing her 
own mind, to confess aU her past wicked- 
ness to her mother. It was strange to her 
now that it had not seemed to her to be 
wickedness at the time. All the deceit she 
had practised at the time of her marriage 
to Alick had seemed to grow out of the 
circumstances immediately surrounding her : 
out of behef in her own power of keep- 
ing what love he had given her: and out 
of desire of putting an impassible barrier 
between herself and the past. She remem- 
bered how she had almost persuaded herself 
that Edward Dohgnon must be dead ; and 
how she had had some vague notion that. 
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even if he were not dead, the time had 
nearly elapsed since she had left him when 
she might lawfully consider herself free. 
And noWy in consequence, she had thought 
that her actions, if scarcely justifiable, were 
at least excusable. 

Then she recollected how the light of 
truth had gradually dawned on her mental 
darkness; how Alick's belief in her goodness 
and purity had first awakened the regret 
that she could not believe in them herself; 
how, for his sake, and for the deep, pas- 
sionate love she bore him, she had striven 
to appear all that she was not ; and how 
the mere endeavour to conquer self for 
love's sake had begotten the understanding 
of the beauty of truth and unselfishness, 
^i the almost unconscious sympathy with 
Alick's horror of a lie acted or spoken. 
She remembered how she had gradually, ia 
the midst of her happiness, begun to wonder 
^hat her life would be when the sword had 
feUen and she had lost her love. Since 
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then she had lost it, and had gone through 
much misery. Now she had regained at 
least the hope that it would return to her 
by the falsenws of a half-confession, and 
had hung up again another sword over her 
head. But this time it was herself who 
must cut the thread by which it was 
suspended, if she was ever to hope for peace 
again in her heart. And she dare not do it. 
Not yet — ^perhaps she might never dare. 
Tossing and troubled, and beset with fears 
and hesitations, the morning dawned before 
sleep came to her, and brought her rest at 
last. "Alick, my Alickl" she murmured, 
the love which possessed her so strongly 
rising triumphant over all, and lulling 
her mercifully into temporary peace and 
happiness as she dreamed. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ALICE'S DETERMINATION. 

Meantime Alick Gordon had faced and, as 
te thought, settled his difficulties. He had 
at all events done his best to judge himself, 
and to look at them impartially; and the 
detennination he had come to as to his 
foture course was the result of an earnest 
desire to put temptation away from him, 
and give himself and Barbara a fair chance 
of moderate contentment in the Ufe that 
^as before them. His present feelings 
towards her, though mixed with pity, were 
too strongly inclined towards the hate he 
tad confessed to when he talked to Jamie 
on the sand-hiUs, to make an immediate 
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return to the life thevhad lived together 
at the hut on the Canterbury plains either 
possible or politic. And his love for Maud 
Eliot must be smothered, and partially at 
least, if not entirely, forgotten, before he 
could trust himself to be even outwardly 
patient with and kind to Barbara. Why 
had he ever allowed himself to marry the 
one, and love the other? Bitterly as he 
repented of both follies, he had nothing 
more than weak good-nature to reproach 
himself with in the first instance. In the 
second instance he had been blinded by a 
too sure trust in his own integrity, and a 
too great humility. But even now he felt 
that, if it had not been for that one ex- 
pression of love which had been forced from 
him when Maud clung to him in the boat, 
he had no other word, scarcely even a look, 
of which he was consciously guilty, to re- 
proach himself with : not tiQ then, at least 
— ^not tiQ the night in the herring-boat — 
never, in fact, as in his meditations he failed 
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to see and acknowledge, till the temptation 

had been more than he was able to bear. 

But even while he failed to see the past 

clearly, he had the sense to realize that he 

was not to be trusted implicitly for the 

fature. Hence his determination. When 

he had arrived at it he tried to sleep, but 

he was as restless from a longing to lose 

no time in carrying out his plans, as poor 

Barbara was from hesitating as to whether 

her conscience would allow her to carry out 

hers. When it was light he got up, and 

went down to the shore, and unfastened his 

boat, and rowed himself out to sea. 

It was just such another lovely summer 
morning as the one that had so nearly 
brought death to himself and Maud. He 
could feel her still clinging to him, and see 
in her eyes a look which even at that awful 
moment had expressed belief in his love 
8^d power to save her. There was a fear at 
his heart, which he would not acknowledge 
*o himself, that it might be that Jamie 
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was right, and that he could not now be 
sure that he was alone in his grieving. 
And yet, how improbable it was that a 
proud, fastidious girl like Maud should take 
it into her head and heart to love "the 
likes o' him!" It was not possible, Alick 
thought in his humihty, that she could reaUy 
care. Or if she did, perhaps, just a little, 
she would soon forget it. This thought, 
which he repeated to himself by way of 
comfort, did not seem to have the desired 
effect. His face grew gloomier and more 
hopeless as he contemplated it, and he 
began to row faster, and to use a few strong 
expressions as he rowed. At last he turned 
to the land again. 

He had three hard tasks before him that 
day. First to get himself ready for a long 
journey; for he was going away, openly 
this time, but hurriedly. Then to say 
good-bye at the rectory, and so demean 
himself that Maud should think her ears 
had deceived her when that loving "my 
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darling! " had escaped his Hps. Lastly, to 
meet Barbara by the shore in the gloaming, 
and explain all that it was necessary she 
should know, and obtain her consent to 
his arrangements. 

He spent the morning in packing his 
helongings, and writing business letters. 
This was the easiest part of it all. But 
his heart almost failed him when he set 
out down the hill to the rectory. He was 
going of his own free will to put himself 
under the imputation of all that he had 
many times playfully accused Maud her- 
self of being — ^fickle, wayward, unstable, 
heartless. These were grievous faults in a 
woman — not that he had ever really thought 
Maud "heartless" ; and the three first were 
'^ces, or the root of all vices, in a man. 
How she would despise him ! Nevertheless, 
he preferred that she should do this rather 
than become acquainted with his shame. 
The alternative was a painfal one. But 
he could bear the one and not the other. 

VOL. in. H 
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It was not wrong, lie persuaded himself, 
to use this amount of reticence as to his 
own concerns. If he had appeared to the 
EHots under the false colours of a bachelor, 
he was scarcely to blame. In order to 
separate himself entirely, as he had then 
intended to do, except with regard to 
money, from Barbara, a certain amount of 
concealment had been necessary. And his 
conscience acquitted him of any intentional 
wrong to Maud ; nevertheless, his heart was 
heavy as he reached the well-known door. 

Maud had not kept up her watch for him 
at the window very long. Two or three 
hours of that had sufficed to change her 
longing to see him into impatience at his 
delay; and before this moment arrived, 
impatience had changed into a mixture of 
fear and anger : fear that he might be ill ; 
anger that he had been able to keep away 
from her for so many long hours. Her 
temper had not been as pleasant during 
this hot summer morning as Gertrude could 
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have wished. The cutting out of the work 
for the girls' schools, the accounts, and 
the little housekeeping cares, had all been 
sources of irritation to the secret pain in 
Maud's heart. She had sneered at her 
sister's overstrained notions of duty till 
Gertrude was roused to retort. Then ghe 

• 

had laughed, and "was glad to see that 
Gerty was not such a saint as she looked, 
but 'a man of like passions,' etc." At this 
the tears had risen to Gertrude's patient 
eyes, and she had reproached herseK for 
her momentary anger. Whereupon Maud, 
like the ill-regulated young woman she 
^as, had seized hold of her sister and had 
iissed her, calling herself all maimer of 
iorrid names. Their attention was suddenly 
Averted by catching sight of Barbara 
Mathison coming across the sand-hills in 
front of the rectory towards the village. 
The tall graceful figure, and the easy glid- 

• 

^g walk, was something not to be seen in 
Scarscliff every day. 
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"OhGerty! who's this? Do come and 
look. Quick! please." And Gertrude obe- 
diently had come to the window ; and the 
two sisters watched and wondered, till 
Barbara, who had taken her restlessness 
down to the sea as soon as she could 
slip away from the cottage, and was now 
returning for the mid-day meal, for which 
her mother had strictly enjoined her to be 
punctual, was near enough for them to see 
her face. She held a large white cotton 
sunshade over her head, but she had taken 
off her hat to cool her aching brows, and 
she was walking like a woman in a dream, 
with her eyes on the ground. 

"Who can she be, Gerty? Ah! how 
lovely ! how beautiful ! " exclaimed Maud, 
with an involuntary sigh of pleasure. 

Barbara was close in front of the rectory 
before she seemed to see where she was 
going ; then she lifted her eyes and looked 
straight at the window where the two 
sisters stood watching her. A sadden 
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^gry gleam lighted up the great dark eyes, 
and a flush tinged the fair face, as Barbai-a 
became aware that Maud Eliot was critic- 
ally examining her. 

"I thought it was!" said Gertrude. 
" It's Barbara ! Oh Maud ! what ought 
I to do ? Should I speak to her ? Should 
I ? " But while she hesitated Barbara had 
moved away. 

" You might at least have nodded to her. 
I don't suppose that amount of condescension 
towards a poor sinner would have done you 
any everlasting injury!" said Maud scom- 
fiiUy, as she hastily left the room. 

Gertrude, still standing by the window, 
"Was surprised, and not a Uttle horrified, to 
^6e Maud rush out at the door and run 
^or Barbara. She would have been more 
siirprised if she had heard her sister's 
courteous and earnest apologies for her 
own hesitations. When Maud overtook 
Barbara, she had gone very few paces from 
*te Hectory. She had seen that Miss EHot, 
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which, as she thought, was keeping Barbara 
sileiiti It was not shyness, but something 
very like gratitude, which was working in 
the latter's mind. There was not very 
much in Maud's words, but they were the 
first spontaneously kindly ones, except her 
mother's, that had been addressed to her 
since she came back to the old country; 
and though the brown eyes that were look- 
ing at her brimful of admiration, and the 
lips that were smiling so sweetly, belonged 
to the "prood lassie" Alick, her Alick, 
thought so much of, Barbara could not 
hinder herself from liking them, or find 
it in her to hate their owner. Mean- 
while, Maud was determined to make her 
speak. 

"I dare say you don't remember me? " 
she said, asking a direct question. 

"An' ye'U no mind me either, will ye, 
Maud EUot?." Barbara answered, asking 
another. 

Maud was satisfied ; the voice was as 
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whom she well remembered, had made no 
sign of recognition ; and the flush had faded 
as quickly as it came, and she sighed, and 
forgot Maud as she thought a little wonder- 
ingly that here was another who thought^ 
perhaps, that she had sinned very deeply. 
It was with no small astonishment, then, 
that she looked up as Maud came alongside 
of her. Maud's sweetest, brightest smile 
accompanied her words as she addressed 
Barbara, and held out her hand to her. 

" My sister did not recognize you for a 
moment. She is so sorry. May I shake 
hands with my old friend Jamie's cousin ? 
My father is so glad to think you have 
come back to Scarscliff." 

Barbara allowed herself to be shaken by 
the hand ; and Maud noticed how soft and 
white the hand was as she pressed it kindly. 
The deHcate blush kept coming and going 
in the fair cheek, but Barbara did not speak. 
Maud, however, was quite equal to the 
occasion, and compassionate to the shyness 
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which, as she thought, was keeping Barbara 
silenti It was not shyness, but something 
very hke gratitude, which was working in 
the latter's mind. There was not very 
much in Maud's words, but they were the 
first spontaneously kindly ones, except her 
mother's, that had been addressed to her 
siQce she came back to the old country ; 
and though the brown eyes that were look- 
ing at her brimful of admiration, and the 
lips that were smiling so sweetly, belonged 
to the "prood lassie" Alick, her Alick, 
thought so much of, Barbara could not 
hinder herself from liking them, or find 
it in her to hate their owner. Mean- 
while, Maud was determined to make her 
speak. 

"I dare say you don't remember me ? " 

she said, asking a direct question. 

"An' ye'll no mind me either, will ye, 

Maud EHot?" Barbara answered, asking 

another. 
Maud was satisfied; the voice was as 
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sweet as the face, and the manner as soft. 
She was used by this time to the free use 
of her Christian name, and did not resent 
it in this beautiful woman's mouth. 

^^ No, I don't ; for I'm sure if I had ever 
seen you, I should never have forgotten 
you," said Maud, paying a direct compli- 
ment which she would not have addressed 
to an equal. But Barbara took it placidly 
— she was so used to be told she was bonnie. 
Neither did she notice the Httle air of 
condescension Maud had unconsciously 
assumed. 

^^ It would be Gertrude EHot that might 
mind me. But I'll be sair changed. It's sae 
lang sin' syne ! " said Barbara, with a little 
sigh. 

^^My sister isn't so much older than 
I am. I wonder I don't remember you," 
answered Maud, looking at her, and wonder- 
ing still more that Barbara, who looked so 
much younger, could be the same age as 
Gertrude. "Will you come and see me 
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sometimes, or let me come and see you?" 
Maud continued. " I have nobody to speak 
to, and Scarscliff is very dull," she added 
pathetically. 

"I'll mind it was dull," Barbara responded 
with a sympathizing smile; " but I'm feared 
that ye'll find me the same," she said 
humbly. 

" Oh, no ! You must have so much to 
tell," said Maud impulsively and thought- 
lessly; and, as her companion's colour 
changed, she hastened to add, " I like 
so much to hear about the life in other 
countries. Mr. Gordon, who lives up there," 
—and she pointed towards the cliff — " has 
told me a good deal about colonial life. 
It must be so different to the dulness 
iere." She spoke hastily, and mentioned 
Alick's name carelessly and naturally, in her 
8«nxiety to make the true meaning of her 
apparently heartless remark clear to her 
companion. And the careless mention of 
**her Alick" was balm to Barbara. Could 
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any girl, if she loved him, speak his name 
like that ? 

" Aye, it's no just like the life father an' 

mother live. Though, maybe " Barbara 

hesitated, and looked at Maud. 

" Yes," said Maud encouragingly, " may- 
be what ? " 

** I was just wondering whethiBr ye would 
like it as well as ye think for," she replied, 
with a little soft laugh. 

Maud was nettled by the laugh, as she 
nad been once before by almost the same 
doubt when suggested by Alick. 

"You think I look like a poor, helpless 
creature, who couldn't work," she said, a 
httle colour rising in her cheeks, and a flash 
coming out of her eyes. 

Barbara blushed sympathetically, but did 
not retract. 

" Ye'U no can be a fine lady oot there, 
ye see," she said gently, adding, by way of 
enforcing her words, " not even the mistress 
could be that." Then, afraid that she had 
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betrayed something by the reference to Mrs. 
Marston, she turned pale and bit her Kp in 
vexation at herseK. 

Mand thought she was afraid she had 
said something unpleasant, and, recovering 
her momentary annoyance, she laughed at 
herself for being 'annoyed, and said kindly, 
"We must have a talk some day soon, and 
then, perhaps, we shall understand each 
other better, Mrs. Graham." 

Maud had heard, through Janet, all about 
Andrew Graham, and the farm, and the 
prosperous circumstances, and believed in 
them all. But Barbara started as she was 
called by her new name. She was not used 
to it yet. Then Maud held out her hand, 
and again wondered at the softness and 
whiteness of Barbara's as she took it in her 
<^^, and smiled her good-bye. She looked 
v^ry pretty and young as she stood bare- 
headed in the sun, with her short brown 
hair curling over her head ; and* Barbara 
involuntarily hoped that if a cloud was to 
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come over the girl's brightness, she might 
not herseK be the cause of it. After all 
the excitements and passionate interviews 
of the last two days, this girl's kindly, 
commonplace welcome, and ignoring of all 
except what she considered to be the 
comfortable present, was a great relief to 
Barbara. It seemed to bring her back to 
the calm level of every-day life, and to 
remind her that life for the most part did 
not consist of tragical events, but must flow 
back when temporarily disturbed by them 
into quiet ways and small affairs. It 
seemed to say to her that the past might 
be forgotten, if only she could forget it 
herseK ! 

" To caU yon lassie proud ! " said Barbara 
to herself, thinking gratefully of Maud's 
kind manner. And then, as she remem- 
bered the impression Maud's appearance 
had made on her, she added, low to herself, 
with deep satisfaction, " She's bonnie, but 
I'm fai- bonnier mysel' ! though, maybe " 
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Baxbara stopped, and the momentary satisfac- 
tion gave place to doubt of the power of her 
own superior beauty, as she recognized the 
other differences between them. If Barbara 
and Maud had met in another way, when the 
former's jealousy had first been fuUy roused, 
the mutually pleasant impression they had 
now made on each other could not have 
then been made. It was done now ; and 
the gratitude Barbara felt towards Maud 
was out of all proportion to the kindness, 
and partly due to the state of restless lone- 
liness in which she found herself at the 
moment when the clear bright tones of 
Maud's voice fell on her ears, and the words 
of welcome were accompanied by looks ot 
real interest, and the hand which held her 
own seemed to mean the kindliness of its 
pressure . As for Maud, she went back to 
Gertrude in a state of enthusiasm about her 
^lew acquaintance. 

"I told her you were sorry, Gertrude, that 
you did not recognize her at once. I think 
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I never saw such a beautiful woman ! 
never ! ' ' 

" I am not sure that I am sorry. I don't 
think that people ought to be treated as if 
nothing had ever happened to them. I 
think you ought to have asked papa first, 
Maud," said Gertrude rather severely and 
uncertainly. 

" For ever and ever and ever must one be 
always remembering people's misdeeds ?" 
answered Maud angrily. ^'I told you, when 
you told me Barbara's story, that I should 
most likely have done just the same!" 

" Maud ! Do not talk in that way ! " en- 
treated Gertrude, a painful blush rising to 
her cheek, 

" Well ! it's true. And you heard papa say 
that old Mathison was quite satisfied and con- 
tent with Mrs. Graham and her position." 

^' And I was glad to hear it. But that is 
no reason why you should single her out 
for special notice, as you did just now," 
retorted Gertrude. 
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"And as I mean to do again," replied 
Maud, with obstinate determination. ^^ She 
is somebody to speak to, at all events, now 
that even Mr. Gordon has deserted us ! " 
said Maud, with some bitterness. "And she 
is so beautiful, and speaks^ so sweetly and 
softly — ^though, of course, she isn't a lady," 
she continued. 

"A lady!" echoed Gertrude— " old Mathi- 
son's daughter a lady ! " she repeated 
scomfally. 

"Well ! it's no faatter. I told you I would 
make friends with any of the people that 
were interesting. Jamie is a great friend of 
iiiine, so is Sandy! I won't be interfered 
"^th, Gertrude." And for the first time 
Gertrude saw a look not of mock, but of real 
anger in Maud's eyes, and knew it was use- 
less to contradict her. 

"Just what you did when Mr. Gordon 
came!" sighed Gertrude — "taking such sud- 
den fancies to people you know nothing 
about!" sighed Gertrude. 
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" And has Mr. Gordon's society had such 
an evil effect upon us ? " inquired Maud. 

" Well, no ; though we don't really know 
much more about him than we did," said 
Gertrude, not giving in entirely. " It is surely 
strange that he has not been here since 
that horrible night," she added, shudder- 
ingly remembering her sister's past peril. 

"Yes, it is strange," repeated Maud, half 
to herself, all the light going out of her 
face; and, forgetting about Barbara, she 
turned away. Gertrude looked after her 
curiously and anxiously, and wondered if by 
chance it was this that was making little 
Maudie so fretful and contradictory. 
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GOOD-BYE. 



It was in the early part of the afternoon 
that Alick Gordon came to say good-bye 
to his friends at the rectory. When he 
was shewn into the drawing-room, Maud 
was alone. 

" TeU my sister, Janet," she said, as she 
shook hands with him, with no visible sign 
of the beating of her hesirt, except a shade 
of extra paleness in her always pale cheeks. 
*^ I thought you had forgotten us, Mr. 
Gordon, and in Scarscliff one cannot afford 
to lose one's acquaintances." 

So he was only an " acquamtance,'^ 
thought Alick, reKeved but enraged at her 

yoi#. III. I 
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coolness. To save his life he could not 
have prevented the slight tremor in his 
voice, or the angry impulse which prompted 
him to answer, ^'I heard, through Marget, 
that you weje none the worse for our little 
adventure, and I have been very busy, for 
— ^I am going away ! " He watched her 
eagerly to see if she cared, and instantly 
repented of his roughness. The announce- 
ment w£LS so sudden that it upset her self- 
control. The paleness deepened, and for 
a moment she could not have spoken if 
she had tried. She cared! oh yes, she 
cared ! And what might have become of all 
Alick's good resolutions, when the certainty 
that she loved him flashed with a tumult 
of passionate happiness into his heart, if 
Gertrude had not come into the room 
at the moment, is very uncertain. But 
while her sister shook hands with Alick, 
Maud's pride came to the rescue, and she 
recovered herself. 

" Mr. Gordon has come to tell us that he 
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is going away, Gertrude ; and to say good-bye 
to us. Did I not tell you you would soon 
tire of Scarscliff?" And she smiled with 
a very good imitation of archness. " Now, 
Gertrude, isn't it a blessing that I have 
found a new friend ? " Maud once having 
started her voice, felt as if she must keep 
it going — as if she must say something 
to prove herself as shockingly heartless as 
the man who had so cooUy said he was 
tired of them aU. Not that he had said 
it; but of course he meant it. 

**And who is your new friend?" asked 
Alick, in a voice altered and harsh. 

**0h! the lovehest creatm^e you can 
imagine — ^the sweetest, the softest, the most 
^^%htfiil — " began Maud, with enthusiasm 
^tich this time was aU assumed. 

'* Nonsense, Maud," interrupted Ger- 
trude; "as if Mr. Gordon could beUeve all 
that ! " 

*^ Seeing is believing ! Have you seen 
*he village beauty, Mr. Gordon ? She came 
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the night of ^ our little adventure'." And 
as Maud repeated his words, she could not 
help a scornful glance at him. Poor Alick ! 
the glance seemed to scorch him, and his 
own words of love to sound in his ears, 
"My darling! my darling!" And he was 
to go away, and let her scorn him ! 

" You mean Barbara Mathison," he said, 
hesitating over the name with the lips of 
his mouth, while he repeated the other 
words in his heart, and added something 
not unlike a curse for Barbara. 

"I mean Barbara G^aZtam," said Maud 
with emphasis. 

"Ah! to be sure!" said Alick; adding 
to his sins by a short spasmodic laugh. 

" Heartless wretch! " said Maud to her- 
self, hardening her heart still more. 

"But do tell us, Mr. Gordon, why you 
are going, and where you are going ? Papa 
will be so sorry. We shall all be so sorry," 
said Gertrude civilly. 

Then Alick partially explained himself. 
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The life at Scarscliff was too idle for him. 
He was wasting his time. He had heard of 
some land in Canada to be had near where 
a man he knew was settled ; and he thought 
he would go and look at it. It was time 
he settled seriously to the business of life ; 
and there was nothing he was fit for now 
hut farming ; and farming, moreover, not 
in this country. There was a hurry about 
the land^ He might not have such a 
chance again. In aU this Maud felt that 
there was nothing that she did not approve 
of. But she felt to the depths of her 
heart, that even her friendship could be 
nothing to him, if he had formed a plan 
like this, and begun to put it into action 
without having even mentioned it to her. 

"When did this fit of industry come 
on?" she asked, with an attempt at a 
pleasant smile. 

Aliok looked deprecatingly at her. "I 
could not have told you sooner," he said 
with constraint. 



I 
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Maud coloured violently. *'Wliy should 
you think I expected to be told!" she 
said angrily; and then almost immediately 
added truthfoUy, " but it would have been 
more natural, considering what— what— 
interest we all take in you; wouldn't it, 
Gertrude?" 

" I dare say Mr. Gordon knows his own 
affairs best, Maud," said Gertrude a little 
stiffly. Then, as AKck did not answer, a 
little silence fell on them; and Gertrude 
rose, saying she would tell her father to 
come and hear the news. The moment 
they were alone, AKck, forgetting his 
resolutions, came to Maud's side, and 
laying his hand on hers, which was cold 
and trembling, he spoke hurriedly and as if 
he could not help himself — 

" Never think that I am ungrateful for all 
your goodness to me. Try to beheve that 
if I dared stay, I would be only too glad 
to stay. And — and^-don't judge me too 
harshly, Maud — ^my Maud ! " He whispered 
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the two la43t words tenderly, under his 
breath. Bnt Maud heard him. 

"When — ^when will you come back?*' she 
asked, trying to steady her voice. Before 
he could answer, the others entered the 
room. Mr. EUot was much concerned, and 
much interested, and asked a great many 
questions; and finished up by putting the 
very same question Maud had put — " When 
wiU you come back?" Then AHck's face 
whitened, and he avoided Maud's eyes, 
while he nerved himself to strike the blow. 

" I — ^I am going to sell the house by the 
sea. I fear that this is my first and last 
visit to Scarscliff," he said, speaking with 
evident reluctance. 

"Indeed!'* said Mr. EHot, surprise and 
vexation plainly visible on his face, but too 
deKcate to ask any further questions. In- 
voluntarily his eyes sought Maud's for 
sympathy: "This is a sad hearing, my 
little Maudie ! What will you do for some- 
body to talk to now ? " 
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Maude made no answer. Alick's reply 
to her father had stunned her. 

**And when do you leave us, Mr. 
Gordon?" Mr. Eliot went on. 

** To-night," answered AHck, ** and as I 
have many things to see about — " He rose 
as he spoke. He could stand it no longer ; 
and the sooner it was over the better. 
Amidst reiterated regrets from Mr. EUot, 
and a few kindly words of farewell from 
Gertrude, and without a word or look to 
comfort him from Maud, whose cold little 
hand lay passive in his while he held it 
for the last time, AKck Gordon left the 
rectory, where he had been made so 
welcome, and where he had passed the 
happiest hours of his checkered life. 

" This is most extraordinary, Maudie, my 
child!" exclaimed Mr. Eliot. ^^What a 
very sudden breaking up of our pleasant 
little society, eh, Gertrude ? " 

^* Very odd, papa. I never did feel sure 
of that man. I shouldn't wonder if there 
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was something wrong about him ! ' ' replied 
Oertrude. 

"Because he is tired of Scarscliff ! " said 

jtfand, with a hard laugh, turning away her 

wiite face. **What an accomplished villain ! 

Never mind, daddy ; * society ' isn't broken 

up because one man departs. Somebody 

else wiQ turn up, never fear. Perhaps 

Barbara's husband may come for her!" And 

with another laugh she left the room. 

"Gertrude, my dear," said Mr. Ehot 
gravely, " I wonder sometimes whether 
our poor Maud has any real feeling. I 
must say I think she might have shown a 
little becoming regret for our loss. For I 
feel it is a loss I " And Mr. Eliot sighed 
heavily. 

"I fear, papa, that Maud has taken 
one of her sudden fancies to old Mathi- 
son's daughter, and that is why she feels 
Mr. Gordon's going so little," Gertrude 
answered anxiously. 

"Well — ^weU I if she is happy. But it is 
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strange. Poor Kttle Maud ! " And instead 
of objecting to the new fancy, Mr. Eliot only 
wondered at it for a few minntes, and then 
returned sorrowfully to his study. The girl 
"who cared so little'* ran quickly up to 
her room and locked the door. Then she 
watched a figure with bent head, and 
something weary and hopeless in its gait, 
toil up the hill till it was out of sight. 
And when she had looked her last at Alick 
Gordon, though passion, resentment, love, 
pity, were all struggling in her heart, she 
knew that, even if she should some day 
teach herseM to hate him, life held nothing 
now that would ever be so sweet to her as 
the summer by the sea in which she had 
learned to love him. She was angry ; and 
she would teach herseM to hate him; and 
she began the process by leaning back in 
her chair, and murmuring to herself, as the 
tears streamed fast down her white cheeks, 
" Try not — ^not to judge me harshly, MaudL 
— my Maud ! " 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



IN THE GLOAMING. 



His good-bye to Maud was not a hopeful 
preparation for Alick Gordon's interview 
with Barbara. He tried to be just, and to 
remember that Maud's trouble was of his 
OTO making, however unintentional; but 
he chafed irritably against the chains that 
made him helpless to comfort her, and felt 
more and more enraged against the maimer 
in which they had been riveted on him, 
and no kinder towards the woman who 
had appealed to his pity and forgiveness. 
He even felt aggrieved because Maud had 
not intuitively understood him ; because 
she had appeared to pay so httle heed to 
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the few hurried words, which ought to ha^ 
shown her that it was circumstance ai 
not his will that came between them, ai 
forced him away from her. It was cro 
of her not even to look up when he sa 
his last good-bye. And he had said it, tc 
so badly — so differently from how he h; 
meant to say it. He had meant to ] 
friendly and affectionate ; and he had on 
been rough, and stiff, and unfriendly. I 
had the long brown locks still in his pock 
which he had taken with him for t] 
purpose of restoring them; and he hi 
forgotten all about them. He had ev< 
forgotten to take notice of the ohan, 
their loss made in her; it did not see 
to him that while he was in her presen 
he had even observed it. But he thoug! 
of it now with a dreary sort of smile, 
had certainly taken from her dignity, a] 
also a little from her ** fashionable " loc 
Yet how pretty the small head had look 
in its own natural short covering of sc 
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blown curls ! and how young and innocent 
it made her seem! Jamie would have a 
right to think that his treasure had been 
stolen not specially for his good, but for 
Alick's, since Alick had kept it to himself 
instead of restoring it. For, by way of 
begiimiiig his process of smothering his 
love for Maud, he took out one long brown 
lock, and placed it carefully in his pocket- 
book, and then packed up the rest in his 
portmanteau. 

He had a good deal to do, and still some 
arrangements to make, before he could be 
ready to start. Old Marget had to be 
talked to and pacified, for she looked upon 
his hurried departure as a positive insult 
to herseK and Scarscliff; and did not 
scruple to grumble to herself that it was 
"a' along o' that prood lassie," whom she 
suspected, and most unjustly, of having 
been "just airin' her airs an' graces on 
the puir lad, an' no meanin' naethin'." 
For how else could her master's sudden 
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departure, and evident trouble and low 
spirits, be accounted for? She was some- 
thing appeased when Alick promised that 
for the present she should stay and take 
care of the house for him. He did not 
say ** till it was sold," for he had not the 
courage to bring a storm of reproaches 
about his ears. It would be easy to break 
it to the old woman, who really seemed 
to have grown fond of him, by degrees. 
At last everything was ready ; and to pass 
the time till the fly he had sent for early 
in the day from Belford should arrive, he 
told Marget he would go down to the shore 
for a stroll. The gloaming hour had come, 
and Barbara was waiting for him. She had 
placed herseK on the very ledge of rock 
where Maud had sat that Sunday when 
they had their first conversation, and had 
mad© friends. 

" Would you mind coming a little farther 
on ? " said Aliqk, raising his cap as he came 
towards her, and involuntarily knitting hfe 
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brows. Barbara obeyed liim at once, not 
daring to shew all the happiness that the 
sight of him brought to her, by more than 
a shy glance of love, and a deep flush. 
It quickly faded. He had not tsiken her 
hand, offered to kiss her, or even attempted 
to look pleased to see her. But he could 
not help seeing the change in her face 
from hope to blank disappointment. 

"You look tired! " he said more kindly. 
^* Suppose we sit down here. I am sorry 
I had to ask you to come so far ; but there 
was no other place, and it is only for this 
once," he continued politely, but coldly still. 

Barbara winced at the tone, but she 
repeated the words with some hope in her 
voice—" ' Only for once ! ' Ye'U be takin' 
seaway sune then, Alick?" she asked 
eagerly. 

"Well, no; not just immediately. You 
see, Barbara, if we are ever to get on with 
tolerable comfort and contentment, you 
laust give me a little time to " Ahck 
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was speaking hurriedly, anxious to get it 
over, but she interrupted him. 

"Did ye no say ye had forgien me, 
Alick?" she asked sadly and gently. He 
looked at her, and pity was roused again 
iQ his heart ; "it might be mostly by her 
beauty, for she looked yery lovely as she 
rested her great dark eyes, full of a new 
expression which he had never seen in 
them before, on his face. There was a 
wistful longing for something above and 
beyond his love in them, which gave for 
the moment to her beauty the spirituality 
that had always been wanting to make it 
perfect. It was with AKck, as it had been 
before — away from her he hated her; in 
her presence pity was now the strongest ^ 
feeling she excited in him. He put out^: 
his hand to her, and she took it, as sh^^ 
had been used to do long ago when the^ 
were alone in the hut, between both 
hers, and laid her cheek against it witi 

the old caressing gesture. 
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"Yes," said Alick at last, "I said I had 
forgiven you. But, Barbara, I don't think 
yon can understand how difficult it was 
to me even to say it, much less to feel it." 
He felt her wince, but he had determined 
to say this. " You see I speak quite openly 
to you. What I want you to understand 
qmte distinctly is, that having promised you 
Diy forgiveness, I want to make it real and 
true before we begin again our life where 
We left it off. I believe in your love for 

^e '' He stopped a moment, for he 

felt two hot tears trickle over his fingers, 

and his task was growing hard to him. 

'Yes, I know you love me. But then, 

-^^bara, you must remember what a rough 

®iiOck my faith and trust in you have had ; 

yoxi must remember how for two years I 

"^^Ve tried to forget that you existed, how 

"*" Ixave hoped never to see you again. I 

^^oniot — ^no, I cannot go back all at once 

*^ our old life as if notlung had come be- 

*^^eeu us I I. am not as good-tempered a 

^Ol. III. K 
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fellow as I used to be, and I could not 
trust myseK to bear my life, as it used to 
be, patiently — just yet." 

Barbara gently pushed away his hand as 
he said this, and covered her face with 
both her own. 

" Forgive me, Barbara ! I must speak 
plainly. Another thing is, that I will not 
go back to the place, not even to the 
country, where we should be always re- 
minded of the past. And I could not take 
you with me to a new place, till I had made 
some sort of home to take you to. This is 
what I want to go away now to do." And 
then he entered into particulars as to where 
he meant to go, and what he meant to do ; 
to all of which Barbara hstened in silence. 
"I propose that you should stay here in 
the meantime ; and soon, as soon as I dare, 
I will send for you to join me. You can 
explain it to your father. Say that your 
husband will spare you to them some time 
longer. I shall write to you as Andrew 
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Graham, and send for you as soon as 
ever I can. And I promise you — ^Barbara, 
are you listening ? — I ^promise you that I 
will do my very best to forget all the past, 
and teach myseH to look forward con- 
tentedly to the fature with you. Barbara, 
why don't you speak to me ? " 

For she had turned away her head from 
him completely, and had listened to hiTn 
in a silence which contrasted strangely 
with the passion and vehemence of her 
voice and manner in their last interview, 
^en he stopped speaking, she looked 
lound at him. She was perfectly white, 
and there was something unspeakably 
piteous in the wan smile which played 
round her lips, and there was a depth of 
despair in her eyes as she tried to answer 
^. No words came, though her hps 
moved. 

^* Don't you believe me, Barbara ? " asked 

^ck, with a strange feeling at his heart. 

With a strong effort she conquered her- 
self. 
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"It's no that, Alick," she said with a 
harshness in her usually soft voice. " Oh 
yes, I'll can beHeve ye. It's that I see 
weel, weel, that ye canna — ^that ye dinna — 
it's just that ye're a' the warld to me an*^ 
I'm naethin' to you — ^naethin' — naethin* ! " 
Her voice rose in a passionate wail, and she 
wrung her hands hard together. 

" Barbara," said Alick gravely, " you are 
something to me — ^for are you not my wife ? 
And have I not promised you to try to forget 
the past ? But you must give me time — a 
little time-^first." 

" An' if ye should try^ as ye say, 
an' yet mind it a' the same ? Alick 
Gordon, you're no tellin' me a' the truth. 
There's somethin' forbye anger an' past 
wrong atween you an' me the now!" 
she said, with a change of tone. Alick 
did not answer. " Ye'U no can say 
there's naethin' else atween us ? " sh 
repeated, with sudden passion, turning o\ 



him. But Alick would not respond to h^ ^ 
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anger, and held his peace ; the soft feeling 
which her misery had roused, passing away. 
To his astonishment Barbara's momentary 
passion passed also. '* I'll can bear it the 
now," she said quietly; **sae ye'd better tell 
me the truth, Alick." 

"I have told you the truth. What do 
you mean? What more is there to say? " 
Alick answered impatiently. He was deter- 
mined not to speak of Maud. 

" It's aboot yon lassie. It'll be sairer for 
ye to gie her up than ye were thinkin' for, 
puir lad," she said, still in the same quiet, 
hopeless voice, looking at him with a pitiful 
tenderness which had something motherly 
in its expression. 

Alick was quite unprepared to be thus 
3)itied, and did not like it ; for there was no 
question of ^^ giving up." 

** Barbara, what folly this is ! What is 
the good of referring to ^ giving up ' a 
thing that never could be mine ? " he said, 
much vexed at the turn she was giving to 
their conversation. 
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" Alick, ye'll maybe be rewarded yet» 
Ye're real gude to me. But ye'll no can say 
ye dinna love yon lassie as ye never loved 
me!" she replied, with another touch of 
passion iq the sound of her voice. 

**I don't see what that has to do with 
what we. were talking of," said Alick 
doggedly. " What I want you to say now 
is, whether you do not thiok that my plan is 
the best chance for us ? Whether, in fact, 
you think you can trust me? You see, 
Barbara, I speak to you openly, because I 
know you have plenty of common sense, 
and because I think it will be a mistake on 
jovx part if you insist on my taJdng you 

with me. But " He hesitated for a. 

moment, and then said firmly — "if you 
doubt the honesty of my intentions — ii you 
think you can't trust me — and — and — ^if it 
will make you happier to go with me now — 
weU then, I have given you agaru the right 
to choose, and I will do my best whichever 
way you decide." He meant what he said, 
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but it cost him a good deal to say it ; 
and lie sighed wearily as he waited for her 
answer. She had flushed crimson, and a 
momentary light of gladness had shone in 
her eyes, when he said she had the right to 
choose. Then she glanced at his face. The 
anxieties and emotions of the last few days 
tad left their mark on it. The lines of care 
about his eyes were very visible, and so was 
the grey in his beard ; and he looked pale, 
and haggard, and anxious. 

It was very bitter to Barbara to know 
that all this was caused by the tie that 
bound his life to hers ; yet the temptation 
was great to choose as her heart prompted 
ter. She knew that he would keep his 
word and " do his best." She did not fear 
the temper he had alluded to. As she hesi- 
tated he turned and looked at her. He was 
far too anxious to be able to disguise his 
2^ety. He knew himself, and though he 
•had laid the choice before her, he feared for 
*he consequences should she elect to come 
*^ack to him at once. 
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*' Well? '' he said, as their eyes met ; and, 
as he noted the change in hers, a blank look 
of despair came into his own. "Be qnick !'* 
he added impatiently. 

Slowly the gladness faded away out of 
Barbara's face, and a deadly pallor suc- 
ceeded to the flush ; but the tenderness 
remained ; and it was gently, and without a 
shade of reproach in her voice or manner, 
that she said — 

" I'll can trust ye, Alick ! " I'm no 
misdoubtin' ye. Ye aye ken what's best; 
an' I'll bide here for ye as long as ye like." 

An expression of intense rehef came into 
his eyes ^ and he put out his hand to her, 
and thanked her with an eagerness which 
brought another wan snule to her face. 

"I promise you again that it shall not be 
long. It's good of you to trust me, Barbara. 
Barbara " 

"Weel, Ahck?" 

" Perhaps I was wrong not to give you 
the chance of teUing me all the truth 
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before I left yon. Forgive me if I was 
harsher to yon than I onght to have been. 
If yon had told me everything before we 
were married — ^I don't know — ^bnt since 
I have had time to think over your story 
I have been very sorry for yon — and " 

" No, ye wonldna ! I ken ye better ! But 
it's gude o' ye to say it," she murmured 
softly. 

"At least I understand your temptation 
better, Barbara. God knows it's hard to 
do the right, sometimes," he said gently 
and sadly. 

" Ye'U ken the now what love's like, lad ! 
Ye needna deny it. Te'll no can help it, 
Alick. I'll can forgive ye, dear lad ! She's 
the first that's said a word o' kindness to 
^©; an' she's bonnie an' sweet an' gude — 
^' no like me ! " burst forth Barbara, with 
a strange mixture of passion and generosity ; 
^d throwing her arms round Alick's neck, 
she laid her head on his breast and sobbed 
convulsively for a few minutes. As she 
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grew caimer, striving hard against her 
misery, she spoke to him in broken words, 
and repeated that she trusted him, and that 
some day he would be rewarded, "though 
naebody '11 ever love ye sae weel as me — 
naebody, naebody ! " she said over and over 
again. 

Alick's heart must have been hard indeed 
if he had not felt for her ; and her generous 
defence of his own involuntary love touched 
him deeply. Barbara, though she could 
not guess it, had by those few words 
conquered his hate, and deepened his pity, 
and made the future seem to hold some 
hope for him, by proving herself to be 
nobler than he had ever imagined her 
to be. 

" I know you love me, Barbara," he said 
soothiugly, " and some day, before very long, 
perhaps, you will be happier than you are 
now, poor girl ! You have promised to trust 
me ; and I swear to you " 

She laid a hand on his mouth. 
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"Whisht, whisht; ye'll no can swear- 
Ye shaUna swear • D'ye think I dinna ken 
hoo little ye can lippen to yer ain heart ! 
m ken ye'll try yer best, an' it's no me 
that can expect mair nor that ! " she said 
more quietly and very hnmbly. 

"I will try my best, Barbara. A man 
can do anything he chooses ! " said Alick, 
holding his head up. " And now — good- 
bye, Barbara ! " 

She started, and looked up in his face 
^th passionate despair, and then she clung 
closer to him, as if she would hinder him 
from leaving her. 

For one moment he held her in his arms, 
and of his own accord stooped his head and 
kissed her cheek, saying in a voice which 
trembled a little, " There is to be no more 
distrust between us, my — my wife. Good- 
bye, for a httle while only, good-bye ! " 
Then he gently disengaged himself, and 
rising to his feet, went quickly away. Once 
he looked back. She was standing where 
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he had left her, gazing after him with her 
great despairing eyes from which the tears 
were streaming. But when he turned she 
tried to smile, and waved her hand to him ; 
and for a : few miantes there was a mist 
before Alick Gordon's eyes as he climbed 
the face . of the cliff for the last time by 
the path which led to his house by the sea. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 



HARSH JUDGMENTS. 



Thebe was mncli talk amongst the wives 
down by the jetty when it became known 
that "Maister Gordon" had gone away. 
Old Marget, who dearly loved a gossip, and 
who had nothing now to do but keep 
Alick's house clean, had paid a succession 
of visits to her acquaintances, and had 
given her own version of the cause of her 
master's departure, and here and there it 
had been accepted as likely to be true. 
The lassies were mostly agreed that it 
was "an awfu' shame till Maud Ehot ! " 
but their sweethearts ^^didna see that she 
was bound ower to marry the man jist for 
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a' the warld along o' her hkui' to ha 
somebody to speak till!" and when th 
lassies retorted by asking their specie 
sweethearts how they would like to "g( 
smiles ae day, an' the oauld shouther th 
neist?" the young men were rude enoug 
to inform them that "they werena Mau 
Eliot ; an' what the Scarschff lassies migl 
do was nae rule for the like's o' her ! 
and to give them to understand that : 
any of them liked to try the plan the; 
were welcome, for there were as good fis! 
in the sea as had ever come out of ii 
Maud was considered by the lads to hav 
behaved well, and with a good deal c 
spirit, in the affair of the herring expedj 
tion which had been so eminently unsuc 
cessful, and they felt themselves bound t 
defend her. Nevertheless, they were sorr 
for Alick in their secret hearts ; and thoug] 
they held Maud blameless, they did believ 
that she had sent him away. The wive 
were not so universally impressed wit 
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Marget's view of the case. In their ex- 
perience, men were "to be lippened tae 
nae farther than ye could see them 1 " 
and from all they had been able to dis- 
cover of Alick Gordon he was a rolling 
stone that was unlikely to settle anywhere ; 
" though it's time he had a wife an' bairns, 
him that's no sae young as he has been!" 
they said, guaging his time of life by their 
own experiences, in which a man of eight- 
and-twenty, or thirty, was " an auld marrit 
man," as a rule, with a house fuU of bairns, 
and sobered with care and thought for 
them. 

It was an open question, they thought 
upon the whole, whether, if there had been 
any "jilting " in the case, it was not rather 
Maud than AHck who was the sufferer. 
And something in Jamie Mathison's man- 
ner seemed to confirm this, in spite of his 
indignant defence of both parties. For 
Jamie was taking his friend's departure 
with an anxious gravity that was just as 
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likely to proceed from sympathy with the 
playmate of his childhood, in whom his 
interest was so evidently deep that he had 
neither eyes nor ears for the charms of the 
girls of his own class, and for whose happi- 
ness he had been heard to declare he would 
gladly give his life, as from sorrow for his 
friend's disappointment. And, moreover, 
it was observed that though Jamie defended 
them both, he made none of his former 
vehement assertions that there had never 
been "ony sweetheartin' at the rectory." 
Jamie was truth itself; and, after many 
troubled cogitations with himself, and deep 
reflections on Maud and Ahck, he was in- 
clined to think that they were both involved 
in the trouble Ahck had so confidently 
sworn should never come to either of them 
through one another. Since his conversa- 
tion with Alick on the sand-hills, Jamie 
had acquitted his friend of all intentional 
Avi'ong* But he pronounced him to have 
been weak in the past, and to be doubly 
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weak in the present. Why, when he knew 
he was falling in love with Maud, did he 
stay on at Scarscliff ? Why had he been so 
"soft" as to forgive Barbara so easily? 
and why, having forgiven her, was he run- 
ning away from the difficulties her presence 
had raised, instead of facing them like a 
mail, and giving the woman with his for- 
giveness the protection of a husband ? It 
might cut Maud Eliot to the heart to learn 
that she had given her love to one who 
could never take it. But this very know- 
ledge would be the speediest cure for her ; 
and it was the holding back of this know- 
ledge that Jamie resented in Alick Gordon. 
Because he had not the courage to lower 
himself in Maud's eyes, and kill her dawn- 
ing love for him at a stroke, he preferred 
to stoop to Barbara's method of concealing 
tl^e actual truth, and trust to time to wear 
away Maud's love and the very memory of 
Imnself from her heart- 
That Alick was honest in his intentions 

VOL. UI. L 
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vdth regard to Barbara, and the complete 
severance of all connection with Scarscliff 
and the Eliots, Jamie never doubted. But 
he thought he knew Maud, and that the 
gradual wearing away of love, and of the 
image of Alick Gordon, from her heart, 
would be a wearier thing for her than Alick 
imagined. He thought he knew that a 
sharp blow which should strike her pride 
as well as her heart would be better for 
her in the end. All this he had tried to 
impress upon AHck as he drove with him 
to BeHord, on the evening of the latter's 
departure from Scarscliff. 

But Alick only repeated over and over 
again that Jamie spoke Hke a boy ; that he 
could not understand; that he must have 
time to reconcile himself to his future life 
with Barbara ; and that he was wrong about 
Maud Ehot. AHck honestly thought that 
her liking for himself was not very deep, 
and that time and the complete effacement 
of himself out of her life, which he groaned 
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over even while lie resolved on it, would 
make it not difficult for her to get over it. 
He could bear better that she should think 
lum fickle and ungrateful, than that she 
fihould know him to be disgraced: for in 
no other way could he yet bring himself to 
think of his ties to Barbara than as disgrace 
to himself, even while his thoughts of her 
were kinder and gentler than he had ever 
imagined they could be again. He had 
even made a faint attempt at excusing her 
to Jamie ; and had tried to soffcen the lad's 
indignation at being forced to connive at 
the deception she was practising on the old 
Mathisons, with regard to the imaginary 
Andrew Graham, and his sheep-station at 
Graham's Town. 

**And, Jamie," Alick had added just be- 
foi^e he left, with some hesitation, *^ there's 
one thing I am sorry I said to you that 
^ht on the sand-hills about poor Barbara, 
Bnt~I did hate her then!" And Alick 
reddened a little. 
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" And ye'll love her the now ! " exclaimed 
Jamie, with no disguise of the contempt he 
felt for such weakness. 

AHck did not res6nt the tone of the ques- 
tion. He only smiled rather sadly, and 
answered quietly — 

" It would be well for me if I did, Jamie, 
lad ! But she's not deserving of worse than 
pity from me " 

'^ I hate a har ! So should ye ! " burst 
out Jamie, 

*^ And she was true in her love for me," 
Alick continued, taking no notice of 
Jamie's interruption, and speaking as if 
he was trying to convince himself mor© 
than Jamie ; ''of that I am certain. It's 
so easy, lad, to do the right where there'^ 
no temptation ! Don't be hard on youjc 
cousin, Jamie, when I'm gone ; " and Alic'!l5 
laid his hand on the lad's shoulder, am-^ 
regarded him anxiously. 

"I'll keep her secret — an' yours : 

that's your meanin'," Jamie answers 
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gravely, after a silent struggle with him- 
self; "but you're in the wrong Maister 
Gordon. An' as for bein' hard on her, 
naething would be ower hard for her ! 
There's more about her story than we'U 
ken yet ; see if I'm no right ! " he added 
suspiciously. 

Alick was silent awhile, then he said, 
"I think not, lad. I've thought of what 
she told me over and over again. I think 
it was all the truth. If you had seen her 
*hen you would have believed her ! " 

**An' if ye had heard her — aye, and 
seen her, whan I asked her if she would 
^©ver see yow away doon aboot whereaway 
®^6 said was Andrew Graham's place, and 
^^© answered me, * No, I'm no mindin' 
^^^ ! How d'ye come acquaint wi' him, 
^^Jnie ? ' as steady and natural-like as could 
"^> what would ye hae thought then ? " 
*®ked Jamie angrily. 

** And what right had you to ask her any 
l^estion of the sort ? " demanded Alick, 
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very ill-pleased. " How was she to keep 
her promise to me if she had answered 
the truth? It was not fair tp me either, 
Jamie ? " 

*' The anld folk never took notice. It's 
a shame to deceive them, and them sae 
trustin' o' her ! " persisted Jamie. And 
his persistence angered Alick. 

"Are you by any chance doubting that 
I mean to keep my word to your cousin, 

9 

and send for her to come to me, Jaznio 
Mathison?" he asked haughtiLy. 

** No — I'm never doubtin' ye," Jamie 
answered at once; "but " 

" Then leave me to manage my own 
affairs my own way. Boy, you can't un- 
derstand!" he added more gently. 

" I'll can understand more than ye think, 
f or ! " answered Jamie reddening. " I'll 
away to sea again the first chance ! " h^ 
added, the tears rushing to his eyes as tho 
loss of his friend, and the troubles of his 
boyish love, and the dif&culties of bein^^ 
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true to both and to his own oonscience, 
overcame him altogether, and brought a 
new experience of misery with them to 
tlie naturally light-hearted sailor. 

" Unless you'll oome away with me ? " 

said Alick, all his anger melting at the 

sight of the lad's distress. Then warming 

to the idea of Jamie's companionship, Alick 

had expended the rest of the time left to 

them in detailing his plans and trying to 

persuade the lad to forsake the sea, and 

throw in his lot with him. But Jamie 

^ shaken his head. He was tempted 

for a moment, but he quickly remembered 

*^t Barbara would join them, and he could 

^©Ver, he thought, live in the home where 

she was mistress. It soothed him, never- 

*^©less, that Alick Gordon appeared so 

^*^^iXiou8 to have him with him, so sorry 

^ part from him. And when the parting 

was over, and Alick fairly off, Jamie began 

^ regret that he had refused to go with 

^^^iin. To go back to his Uncle Mathison's, 
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and Kve for perhaps weeks longer with the 
consciousness that he was helping Barbara 
to keep up a story which, except in the 
main fact that she had a husband, was a 
he from beginning to end, was an insuffer- 
able prospect to Jamie. And when old 
Marget descended on the gossips, and 
retailed her news with comments, and he 
found himself appealed to, as a friend of 
both Maud Eliot and Alick Gordon, 
for the truth as to their past relations to 
each other, and as to which was the one 
in fault, Jamie felt himself to be sorely 
tried indeed. He had now been at home 
two months, and was beginning to think 
that his holiday had been an unprofitable 
one, and that he had better bring it to a 
close. 

" Uncle," he said one evening shortly 
after Alick's departure, ** I'm tired o* bein' 
ashore. I'll away to sea again. Tm away 
the mom' ! " he added, coming suddenly to 
a determination. 
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"Aweel, my lad! I'm nae advocate for 
keepin' ye here doein' naethin' ava ! " re- 
sponded old Davy tranquilly. "Ye'U hae 
had a letter frae the captain?" he asked 
immediately. 

"No; but rU away and see if he's 
aboot ready to be off again; and if no, 
m can engage wi' somebody else. There's 
plenty folk 'U take me," repKed Jamie 
confidently. 

"Aye, aye ! there's no mony yoimg men 
are sic a credit to their profession ! It'll no 
l>6 lang afore we'U see the lad master o' 
his ain ship, gude wife, bringin' hame a 
^e till nsl— eh, Jamie, lad?" said old 
Davy complacently. 

" There's ne'er a lass in a' Soarsoliff he'll 
look at the now ! " said Jean; ** an' when 
h^'s Captain Mathison it'U be a grand 
leddy he'll be wantin' for his wife, like 
Maud EHot ! " Jamie reddened aU the more 
^olently that he felt Barbara's eyes were 
searching his face curiously. He was angry 
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with her, and with his aunt, and with 
himself, and he lost his temper. 

" I'll thank ye no to mention ony lady's 
name wf the name o' Mathison, annt. It's 
nane sae honest that ony lass, let alone a 
lady, should like to be coupled wi' it ! " he 
said roughly, with a glance at Barbara. 

"Haud yer tongue, lad I" thundered 
Davy; "bygones maun be bygones whan 
I've said it! Laddie ! thae words were no 
verra like yersel' ! " he added more gently, 
seeing that Jamie grew hotter and hotter 
with vexation at himself. Barbara did 
not resent the insult for herself as her 
father had done for her« 

** There's nane but honest folk o' the 
name o' Mathison hereaway, Jamie," she 
said gently ; " it'll be for you to keep it 
sae I " she added, looking at the young 
fellow, who had all his life before him, with 
a vague envy. 

Her gentleness made him doubly ashamed 
of himself. Partly by way of making amends, 
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and partly becanse of an idea that came to 
him suddenly when she said that it would be 
for him to keep his name honest, he did 
what he had never done before, and asked if 
he might go with her when she took her 
eyening walk* For Barbara had never 
once missed, since Alick went away, going 
every evening alone down to the sea, and 
wandering slowly to the place of their last 
interview. Not that it comforted her ; but 
she was so restless and miserable that she 
could not stay quietly with her mother 
IB the cottage ; and she escaped from it, 
and the loving observation of her mother's 
eye, perpetually. The Scarscliff folk made 
comments on her solitary wanderings. Some 
said she was proud, some said she ^^wasna 
a' there," pointing to their ovm heads. 
Others thought that she showed a proper 
86iise of her past most objectionable conduct 
hy seeking no notice from any one, and 
"keepin' hersel' tae hersel' and no' intrudin' 
^d' pn honest wives ! " 
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Poor Barbara! she was far too much 
absorbed in her own concerns to care that 
she was soUtary, or to notice that nobody 
volunteered to be friendly with her. To 
say the truth, quite as much of the shyness 
of her proceeded from secret admiration 
and envy as from principle. The wives 
and girls felt aggrieved that life should 
have run so smoothly, as to all outward 
appearance it had done, for this woman, 
who had behaved so badly. Women of 
her own age, the hard-working mothers of 
famiUes, who had perhaps been moderately 
pretty girls in the days when Barbara had 
been the village beauty, could not see any 
justice in the fact that she was a beauty 
still, while they were lined and careworn ; 
that her hands were white and soft, while 
theirs were hard and rough ; that her dress 
was pretty and hke a lady's, while their own 
clothes, even on Simdays, were shabby and 
threadbare and hideously ugly. And the 
knowledge that she was now the respectable 
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wife of a well-to-do respectable colonist, 
ihongli it kept them from any open in- 
ciyiKty to her, was gall and wormwood 
to the meaner natures amongst them; 
though there were not wanting more 
generous spirits who were willing to 
sympathize in the happiness that had at 
last blessed the old Mathisons, and who 
refrained for their sakes from any reference 
to Barbara's past. Just at first Barbara 
had noticed that her old acquaintances 
were shy of her. But now she could 
think of nothing but of her last interview 
'with Alick, and neither knew nor cared 
that she was observed or commented on. 
This evening she accepted Jamie's offer of 
aocompanying her, quietly, but not in- 
herently. He was going away, and for 
*his he was thankful ; for she writhed under 
the continual doubt of her his looks and 
manner expressed. But she did not hate him, 
for he loved AJick ; and now perhaps he had 
something to say to her respecting Alick. 
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This was just what Jamie had resolved to 
do ; and as he walked by his cousin's side 
up the ,fllag. street he L meditating «x 
appeal to her against herself, even while 
he was saying to himself that he was doing 
as Alick would have him do, and giving 
her cousinly coimtenance and protection, 
and letting everybody see that he was not 
ashamed of her, or shy of her company. 
And the. lassies at their doors envied her 
and hated her the more because of this 
demoBsteation on the paxt of Jamie Mathi- 
son, the ^^ pride o' Scarscliff," as the men 
called him, and as they thought him, who 
was so indifferent to their own charms, and 
from whom not one of them could lay 
claim to ever having received more than 
the commonest civility. 

*^ Set her up ! Her a leddy ! Auld 
Mathison's lass, wha rin awa' wi' a French- 
man ! " said Ailsie, looking after her and 
Jamie, whom she had long admired. Ailsie 
was leaning against the doorpost of her 
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mother's oottage, a handsome, untidy, 
TOked-looking girl, and her mother re- 
gaided her anxiously — and not for the first 
time. 

'Tve tellt ye afore that he wasna a 
Frenchman, an' that ye had better hand 
yer ill-natered tongue, lass ! " the mother 
said severely. "^Barb'ra's soft-spoken, and 
IVe ne'er heard tell that she set's up for 
a leddy, though I'm no sayin' but what 
she might. She's terrible bonnie ! She's 
bonnier nor Maud EKot ! " 

"Maud EKot ! D'ye ca' her bonnie ! Ye 
aye tak a' folks pairt agin me, mother ! " 
retorted the girl angrily, flushing hotly. 

"An' what, I would like to ken, hae 
Barb'ra an' Maud Eliot to dae wi' you! 
•^that's if ye're no lookin' after Jamie 
yersel'! 13Le\ ower weel disposed a laddie 
to think o' a slattern wha's iQ-tongued to 
^^ bargain, Ailsie, lass ! " said the mother 
cruelly, thinking the occasion a good one 
for reading her daughter a severe lesson. 
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The girl's eyes filled mth tears, and she 
turned into the cottage muttering. "Eh, 
mother, ye may drive me to waur nor 
Barb'ra's dune ! " — ^leaving her mother to 
doubt sadly and anxiously as to the wisdom 
of the course she had pursued in the 
upbringing of the violent, headstrong girl. 

** I aye thocht she wanted a firm hand ! 
I'm maybe no i' the richt, puir lass ! " said 
the woman to herself in perplexity ; for it 
was certainly not out of want of love that 
the Scarscliff wives were so imsparing of 
the rod to their children. The "Lord, 
wha kens best " was hard and severe to 
themselves, yet He was, Scripture told 
them. Love itself! Could they be unwise 
in imitating that hardness and severity — 
which, after all, had made them the honest, 
hardworking, decent folks they were proud 
to be — in the moral education of their own 
lads and lassies ? 
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CHAPTEK X. 

JAMIE'S UPBRAIDING. 

*' Barbara," said Jamie, when tliey were 
fairly beyond the village, *^ I'm wantin' to 
speak to ye. Ye'll ken why I'm away to 
sea agaiQ ? " 

'' Ye'll be tired o' the land, Jamie, I'm 
thinkin'. It's a dull life here," Barbara 
answered with a sigh, and a Httle indiffer- 
ence as to what his reason might be. 

" I never found it duU. It's no that ; 
it's that I'U not can live wi' the old folk, 
and never let on that there's no such a 
person as Andrew Graham ! " Jamie did 
not know how to approach his subject by 
degrees, and rushed into it desperately, 

VOL. III. M 
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determined to have it out with his cousin. 
Without any intention of being hard on 
her, there was indignant remonstrance in 
the very tone of his voice. Barbara turned 
very white, but did not answer at once. 

*^ Well ? " said Jamie impatiently. 

^^ And how'll ye ken that, and what's 
that to you, Jamie ? " she asked, fencing by 
instinct. 

"How do I ken? I was the only man 
Alick Gordon cared to speak to on the 

Ocean Queen when he left ye, because 

Oh ! Barbara, woman, how can ye answer 
it to your conscience all the iU yeVe done 
to that poor fellow ! " 

" And what have ye to do, a laddie like 
you, to speak to me o' my conscience?" 
said Barbara, flushing with sudden passion. 

" What have I to do ! D'ye think it's 
nothing to me that my own cousin is the 
shameful woman that's been the misery o' 
the man that saved my life ? What have 
I to do ! D'ye think I'm a liar and a 
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hypocrite, like yersel, that I can stand by 
and hear ye deludin' your own mother and 
old Davy wi' your soft-spoken deceits — 
wi' your stories o' the life ye lead wi' a 
man that doesna even live — ^wi' " 

"Whisht, laddie, whisht!" and Barbara 
glanced about her fearfully as Jamie raised 
his voice. But there was nobody near 
them; only the sea to drown in its moan 
the lad's passionate voice as he upbraided 
her. "How dare ye say I've made his 
misery ? " she demanded fiercely ; and then, 
before he could answer her, the momentary 
passion passed, and tears rushed to her 
eyes. " It's cruel o' ye, Jamie, cruel ! 
cruel!" she murmured softly — "me that 
would gie my life for him ! ' ' 

"It's true!" said Jamie, unrelenting. 
"If I'm cruel, what have you been? To 
deceive a man that way ! To marry him 
and never let on that ye were " 

" Stop, Jamie Mathison! " cried Barbara, 
stung beyond endurance . ' ' When he's f orgien 
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me, it's no for you to speak to me^ like that. 
And he has forgien ! he has forgien ! If ye 
ken sae much ye'll ken that as weel. He 
hasna left me this time for gude an' a' ! " 

" Forgiven ye ! I wish ye'd heard him 
when he spoke o' that same forgiveness ! 
I wish ye'd heard him say how he hated ye 
in spite o't ! " burst forth Jamie savagely. 

'^ It's no true ! it canna be true ! Hate 
me, did ye say ? he wasna likely to speak 
o' me like that to you ! " Barbara said, with 
real scorn and increduhty in her voice. 

" Was he no ? I'll tell ye his very words, 
if ye like. I'll mind them fine : ' I've 
forgien that woman, Jamie ; I've held her 
in my arms again; I've even kissed her, 
and God forgive me, but I hate her ! ' 
There!" And Jamie, his young face flaming 
with wrath and severity, turned ruthlessly 
to watch the effect of the truth on his com- 
panion, and in a moment repented of his 
cruelty. Barbara's great eyes were fixed on 
his face, with a despairing horror of what 
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she heard in them. Her lips were slightly 
parted, and the colour was fading slowly 
out of her cheeks. Then, with a low moan, 
she pressed her hand to her heart, and 
Jamie caught her quickly in his arms. 

"Barbara! cousin! Eh! what a brute 

J am. Poor lass!" cried Jamie, in great 

^stress, as he supported the trembling 

"Ionian. " Listen, Barbara; it's true he said 

*tat at the first, but the last thing when he 

^^nt away, he told me he was vexed for 

^^ying it. And he said — are you listening, 

Sao-bara ? — ^he said he was quite sure o' your 

*^'^e love to him. D'ye hear, Barbara ? " 

Yes, she heard. 'She had not fainted. 

^^Using herself, she lifted her head from 

^^ boy's shoulder, and smiled faintly. 

■*^^xi, gently disengaging herself, she sat 

^ow:j^ on the sand, and, taking off her hat, 

^^^d her face to the fresh salt breeze. 

^^•^ie, standing by her, saw that same 

^'^^tiful longing look come into her eyes, as 

^"^^ looked over the sea, that had startled 
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and touched Alick in their last interview ; 
and for the first time he recognized the 
perfect beauty of the woman he had been so 
cruelly trying to wound, and felt his heart 
touched by it and by her despair. 

" Forgive me, Barbara," he entreated 
humbly, with the tears in his own eyes. 
Then she looked up at him, and smiled again 
the same wan smile. 

'^ Ye're ower tender-hearted for a judge, 
laddie ! " she said softly ; "an' 111 ken 
ye're meanin' weel by Alick. Sit here, and 
wait a minute ; I'll canna speak to ye the 
now;" and she put her hand on the 
sand beside her. Her gentleness and easy 
forgiveness brought a choking feeling in 
his throat; and Jamie sat down by her in 
silence, and did not look at her while she 
struggled with the physical weakness that 
had nearly overcome her. It seemed to 
him a long time before she spoke, but in 
reality it was not many minutes. A revul- 
sion of feeling with regard to her was going 
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on in the lad's mind. His doubts of her 
truth remained ; his doubts of the truth of 
her love were gone. Her gentleness under 
his cruelty had made him horribly ashamed 
of it, and had made his intention of 
appealing to her to give up Alick seem 
almost wicked, and certainly heartless. 
After all, had he anything to go upon but 
intuitive suspicion, in imagining that she 
Ixad it in her power to set his friend free ? 
Supposing— and he was beginning to think 
it more than probable — that his suspicions 
"vvere unjust, and that there was nothing 
t>ehind her story after all? It made the 
l^onng sailor hot with shame to think that 
l^e had added to the misery of a conscience- 
stricken fellow-creature by his hasty cruel 
^Vrords ; and it is impossible to deny that he 
^as sorrier for Barbara than he might 
otherwise have been, because in her misery 
she looked so strangely beautiful. 

** Jamie ! " she said presently, and he 
started at the hopeless sound in her voice, 
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^' will ye say to me all that's in your mind 
right oot, there's a gude lad ? " 

Jamie coloured high. 

^* That's what I was thinkin' o' sayin', 
cousin ; but — ^I'm likely in the wrong, an' 
Alick Gordon '11 know ye better nor me — 
I'll try not to think o't, Barbara, lass ! And 
will ye say ye '11 forgive me for vexin' ye 
yon way ? " Jamie added entreatingly. 

^' I'v^ said it, laddie. "What was't Alick 
kenned better nor you ? " she persisted, still 
in the same quiet voice. 

'^ Why will ye make me say it ? " ex- 
claimed Jamie. " It's only that he believed 
yom' story, and I did not believe it. I'm 
sorry the now ! Very like I was wrong ! " 

Barbara was so pale that she could 
scarcely have become paler; but her lips 
quivered. ''Was it — did ye — ^what was't ye 
didna believe ? Ye must tell me, Jamie," 
she added more j&rmly. 

^' Well, then — ^ye'll forgive me if I was 
wrong — just that he luas bound to you ! " 
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Jamie answered, growing hotter and hotter, 
and casting a deprecating glance at his 
cousin. 

^^ And what made ye doubt that ? " she 
asked, speaking very low, and turning her 
face away from him. 

" I'll not can answer ye, Barbara. Why 
did I doubt ye ? For no reason that I can 
tell, unless '' He hesitated. 

" Weel ? " said Barbara, facing him again 
with a terrible anxiety in her eyes. 

*' Well, ye see, cousin, ye were never one 
to tell the whole truth about a thing, and 
then ye keepit the one thing sae long that 

— ^that Oh, Barbara! I wish to God I'd 

never said a word to you ! What have I to 
do, if Alick Gordon's satisfied, speering into 
yer life ? ' ' Jamie, in spite of his words, gazed 
back into the anxious eyes, and doubted 
stiQ, while he hated himself for doubting. 

Barbara knew that he doubted, and 
looked away, and over the sea again, and 
was silent for a time. At last she said — 
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" Ye've little to go by, Jamie, lad. Ye^ll 
no can prove your doubts! " 

**An* I'm no wantin' to prove them. 
Let's speak o' other things. How long '11 
it be tiU Alick Gordon sends for ye ? " asked 
Jamie, hastily trying to change the subject. 

"Do ye think, Jamie," Barbara answered 
slowly — " mind, laddie, that ye tell me the 
real truth — do ye think he would like — I'm 
meanin' that it would make him happier 

never — ^never " she caught her breath 

with a sort of sob, and finished her question 
in a whisper — " to see me more ? " 

Jamie was miserable. Yes, he thought 
it would make him happier! But how 
could he teU her so ? " How can I teU ? " 
he answered, with the impatience the diffi- 
culty of the question roused in him. She 
just looked at him a moment, and he 
dropped his eyes, and coloured up to the 
roots of his hair. 

"And, Jamie," she went on, as if he had 
answered her, "there's one thing more. 
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Does he love her, yon lassie, sae that it 
wiU break his heart to gie her up ? " Her 
voice had taken again its quiet hopelessness. 
"Break his heart!" repeated Jamie 
scomftilly ; " as if onybody's heart's broke ! " 
** Does he love her, Jamie ? ye '11 ken the 
truth," persisted Barbara. 

"What's the use o' askin' me? How 
can I tell!" again said Jamie evasively, 
vexation plainly vmtten on his face. 

Barbara laid her hand on his arm, and 

bent towards him. ** For God's sake, speak 

tte truth, Jamie I " she entreated eamestlj'. 

'* Yes, then," said Jamie reluctantly. 

'*And — and — she?" Barbara could not 

say it out. 

'* Barbara," said Jamie solemnly, " there's 
^^e thing I'm sure of, and that's that AUck 
^^I'don meant no harm, and that he'll do 
^ very best to forget what's contrary to 
^ duty to yourself. And as to her, poor 
iassie — ^there's more nor 'her has to win ower 
^^Ubles o' that sort," added the boy, revert- 
^S with a sigh to his own share of them. 
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"I'll ken weel he meant nae harm, my 
Ahck!" said Barbara in a firmer voice. 
"Was I blamin' him? It's no his fault, 
puir lad! She's sweet, an' bonnie, an' no 
hke me ! " 

" It is his fault then ! " burst forth Jamie, 
contradicting himself. "What for did he 
stop here? What for did he call her his 
^ darling ' in the boat ? What for was he never 
away from the house ? No his fault ? Who's 
fault '11 it be ? No hers, that I see ! It's her 
tha^U be the sufferer, I'm thinkin' ! — ^Eh ! 
Barbara, what a fiile I am ! " concluded the 
young man hastily, seeing his mistake by 
the growing misery in his companion's face. 

"It's no her — ^it's me that's the sufferer!" 
said Barbara softly, as if to herself; "it's 
me that comes atween them ! " And for 
a minute or two Jamie saw that she had 

forgotten his presence, and was absorbed 

in some thought in, which he had no share 

She gazed straight out to sea, and sa^ 
perfectly still and rigid. If he could hav^™ 
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seen into her heart, Jamie might have 

thought that that moment's anguish was 

sufficient atonement for the sin that caused 

it. It was true, then, the vague dread that 

she had felt, that he might have learned 

to hate her ! It was true, then, that she 

came between him and his *^ darling " — that 

his life might be happy and blessed, but 

for her! And yet how good he had been 

*o her ; how kind and gentle — and true ? 

y®8, true, for he meant no harm, and how 

^ould he be false to a love which he had 

^^Ver felt — never, never! All the good- 

^6ss and gentleness and affection he had 

S^Ven her in the past, had she not always 

oixly hoped that it would grow into love ? 

^^d now instead it had grown into hate — 

'^^tel Oh! horrible words, "And now I 

^<€ her ! " That must never be — ^Alick 

"^tifit never hate her ! She shivered at the 

'^^le thought of it, and turned suddenly 

^ Jamie, and laid her hand again on his 

^^*^XiQ, " Laddie ! ye're true and tender, for 
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all yer hard words; and yer doubts o' me 
are naethin' but the truth. I am wearied 
o' secrets; I'm wearied o' lies. Will ye 
lielp me, Jamie, lad?" 

The tears stood in his eyes as he took 
her cold hand in his, and stroked it gently. 

'^ The truth's aye the best, Barbara. But 
I'm no wantin' to hear it, puir lass ! The 
past's past — ^try an' forget it." 

"Whisht, Jamie, whisht! Dinna tempt 
me. My mind's made up. Alick " — with 
a sob — "my Alick! he shaUna hate me! 
Never ! never ! " 

"And he doesna hate ye! Never heed 
them hasty words, Barbara, lass ! " said 
Jamie soothingly. 

"He winna, whan he kens he's free o' 
me ! " , she said more quietly. And a 
Jamie made an involuntary movement o 
surprise, she went on, growing more an 
jnore quiet, as by every word she spo 
she made her resolution surer and irri 
vocable : " It's true, Jamie, ye need 
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doubt me nae mair. But it's no a laddie 
like you I'll can tell my secret ,to. Nae- 
body has a right to hear it but Alick. And, 
Jamie, ye'U promise me this, lad, mother 
shall never know. I canna break her heart, 
nor father's ; I darena ! It would be a far 
worse sin than deceivin' them. Ye shall 
promise me this, or I'll never get courage to 
tell the truth to Alick. Promise me, Jamie ? ' ' 
and she pressed his hand hard as she spoke. 
Jamie hesitated. 

**It must be somethin' very bad, puir 
lass," he said gravely, hovering between 
hatred of the sin and compassion and 
sympathy for the sinner. 

** Oh, Jamie, lad ! Think what it would 
be to them to ken that I wasna married — 
that there was nae Andrew Graham ! An' 
It's nae business o' yours neither; it's a' 
^t^wixt me an' Ahck ! I've thought o' this 
^ony a night lately — ^but I've never had the 
courage — ^I've thought to go away back to 
*lie Mclntoshes' and bide there, an' send 
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them word here, after a while, that Andrew 
Graham was dead. What the wiser would 
they be ? I'll never come back nae mair — ■ 
never! never! And, Jamie, he shall not 
hate me. It shall not be ! It's a' for his 
sake that I'm tellin' ye this. Jamie, will 
ye no promise ? ' ' And as she asked him 
the question, two tears came slowly into 
her lovely eyes, and roUed down her white 
cheeks. 

" Yes, yes. They shaU never know it for 
me ! Poor lass ! poor lass ! " And the boy's 
own eyes fiUed, and his heart was torn with 
pity and uncertainty as to what he ought 
to do, and what he ought to leave undone. 

Barbara gave a sigh of relief. 

^^ Then, Jamie," she said presently, " it's 
you that'll have to help me to get back to 
the Mclntoshes'; and it's you, when I'nt 
away, that'U have to go after Alick, and giva- 
him the letters I'll write him, and bring 
him back to her ! — Puir laddie ! Ye'U no 
like that sae weel yersel!" added Barbara, 
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with a little, faint, pitiful smile, as the blood 
rushed hotly over the lad's face. 

"If it's to make her happy, what for 
should I no like it?" he demanded fiercely, 
letting Barbara's hand drop, and forgetting 
for a moment her grief, as he turned his 
head away, 

"And, Jamie, leave me here by mysel', 
there's a gnde lad; I'U have mony things 
to think o' ; an' I'll teU ye the plan that's 
in my head whan I win hame the nicht.'' 
She passed her hand wearily over her 
forehead as she spoke. 

Jamie rose up obediently, and then stood 
looking down at her. 

"My mind's all confused," he said, "an' 
I wish my tongue had been cut out before 
I'd said them cruel words to ye, Barbara ! " 

"It was to be, laddie! Ye needna re- 
proach yersel' ! It was a' here afore ever 
ye said it ! " And Barbara struck her hand 
on her breast, and looked up at him with 
* sort of solemnity. " I'm weary o' secrets; 

TOL. III. N 
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Alick never could thole them, nor lies 
neither 1 Maybe I'U be happier mysel' — 
wha kens! Truth's aye the best, ye say, 
laddie; " and then she added mth the same 
quiet, hopeless voice, '* Try an' no think 
very iU o' me, Jamie. Ye'll no ken what 
it is to be tempted. And dinna ask Alick 
what's in the letter ! " 

"As if I would!" exclaimed Jamie in- 
dignantly; adding, "Ye'll can trust me!" 
as he turned away hastfly. The sight of 
those lovely, hopeless eyes made his heart 
bleed, and confased his mind, as he had said. 
It seemed to him at that moment to be 
almost a sin to accept the sacrifice, what- 
ever it might be, that Barbara was resolved 
to make. And yet — ^he must hold to his 
belief that truth was best, and in this 
miserable complication it was surely only 
fair that the innocent Maud should be 
made happy, even at the cost of poor 
Barbara's suffering. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

baebara's blessing. 

The days that followed Aliok Gordon's 
departure were weary ones to more than 
Barbara and Jamie. It was in vain that 
Maud Eliot set herself to learn to hate 
the man who had presumed to caU her his 
darling, his Maud, and yet had left her. 
She wished sometimes that the moment 
in which they had been left alone, on the 
day when he came to say good-bye, had 
never been granted to them; for she 
knew herself. weU enough to be certain 
that, though anger and mortification might 
have filled her heart if he had gone away 
allowing her to suppose that he had only 
been amusing himself at her expense, she 
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would yet then have been saved from the 
pain that she was now undergoing. It was 
not in Maud to love without return, and 
she knew it. Not that she reckoned this 
on the list of her good qualities. On the 
contrary, she * had always envied and ad- 
mired those constant and unselfish natures 
that gave aU and sought nothing. Was 
not a fuU heart better than an empty one, 
even if a delusion filled it ? The changeful 
nature of her own regard had vexed her 
IT) most soul so deeply at times, that she had 
come, as has been said before, to doubt 
whether she was capable of reaUy loving 
as she understood love. She had been 
impatient of her incapacity for worship; 
vexed, as she drew nearer to any object 
that had seemed temporarily deserving of 
worship, to find the halo fade and fade, 
and the head of an ordinary mortal stand 
out distinct and clear to her disappointed 
gaze. She knew now that her heart had 
answered to Alick's, and that Worship and 
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adoration and a halo of impossible perfec- 
tions had nothing to do with love. She 
had been brought by circumstances into 
intimate acquaintance with this man, who 
had interested her simply because his ap- 
pearance and manner were different in some 
shght particulars from other people's; and 
she had drifted into love for him quite 
easily and naturally, if unexpectedly. And 
now, while she knew that her love would 
have died, or would never have been acknow- 
ledged, to herself, if it had been unretumed, 
she found it impossible to convince herself 
that if he had loved her he could not have 
left her ; and she suffered, not because he 
did not love her, but because he did love 
her and fate had parted them, and she 
could not forget him. She was impatient 
now of the very constancy that she had 
formerly envied. The days were so long 
and the place was so dreary without him. 
And yet she dare not go away, and leave 
Gertrude and her father, simply because the 
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house by the sea was tenantless. Moreover, 
she had a dim consciousness of a certaiQ 
commiseration in the eyes of the matrons 
who regarded her gravely, but not unkindly; 
and in her friend Jamie's eyes there was 
an unmistakable anxious sympathy for her, 
which she rightly interpreted while she 
deeply resented it. Pride compelled her 
to stay and show herself no love-lorn 
damsel; and love induced her to long to 
give the lie to any who in their hearts 
might blame Alick Gordon. " Try not 
to judge me harshly, Maud — my Maud ! '* 
It was useless to try — ^had she not tried 
for days, and might she not as well give in, 
and comfort herself by loving and believing 
in him? thought poor Maud, drooping her 
proud head on her breast, and half acknow- 
ledging herself beaten, as she sauntered 
slowly with Ustless steps to soothe her 
own restlessness by the restless sea, on the 
same evening that Jamie and Barbara had 
come to an understanding by it. 
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The Kght was waning as Maud, having 
taken care to slip out unobserved by Ger- 
trade, made her way in a slanting direction, 
so as to get as soon as possible out of 
immediate sight of the rectory, across the 
sand-hills to the shore. Maud was, she 
was herself well aware, not particularly 
pleasant company at the present time, and 
Gertrude's gentle platitudes and references 
to Providence, and her duties, irritated 
Maud into showing actual bad temper 
occasionally. Disappointment must have 
some visible result ; and Maud, not being 
of the order of young women who sit 
down and cry, and encourage remembrance, 
shewed hers by being obviously bored with 
her life, and all its peaceful dull surround- 
ings^ and by an increasing bitterness and 
irritability in her intercourse with her father 
and Gertrude. The latter had some dim 
insight, the instinct of love, into the 
Workings of Maud's mind. But Mr. Eliot 
Scarcely noticed her variable temper, or, if 
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he did, set it all down to the dulness of 
ScarscKff, and the want of the amusement 
she had been accustomed to in her life 
with the Thomleys. Maud was wondering 
how soon she might decently, and without 
inflictiug too much pain on Gertrude, take 
up again for a time her life with her Aunt 
Mary, and was trying to persuade herself 
that it was the fault of Scarscliff, and not of 
the departure of Alick Gordon, that her life 
had assumed the greyness of twiUght, when, 
through the twQight, she saw Barbara sitting 
where Jamie had left her by the sea. Maud 
quickened her steps, rejoicing at the pros- 
pect of a temporary distraction. How was 
it, she wondered, that since the day that 
Alick said good-bye to her, she had never 
once remembered the beautiful Mrs. Gra- 
ham, to whom she had been so forcibly 
attracted by her remarkable beauty and 
interesting story? What a blessing to bo 
able to forget herself and AHck, in a con- 
versation with a human being whose life 
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ran in an entirely different groove from 
her own. Maud was still a long way off 
the solitary figure seated by the sea, though 
she was near enough to recognize it : what 
other woman in SoarscHff could sit in that 
easy graceful attitude but Barbara ? As she 
drew nearer, Maud was vexed to see the 
figure rise suddenly, and glide away swiftly 
in the direction of the cliff. Maud could 
not think it was any desire to avoid herself 
which had actuated Barbara, for she had 
never once turned her head inland. And 
now she was walking as if some purpose 
possessed her. Mechanically, and without 
any very active curiosity, Maud followed 
her ; but slowly, with no more definite 
object than a wish to meet her as she 
i'etumed, and speak to her and walk home 
'Vvith her. 

The light grew fainter and fainter in the 
"^est, and a solemn leaden grey settled on 
"fcie sea. The coast curved sharply the 
other side of the cliff, and Maud lost sight 
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of Barbara for some minutes at the turn; 
and when she herself had gained this point, 
no figure was to be seen. Maud was much 
surprised for a moment, till she remembered 
how slowly she had herself been walking, 
and how Barbara might have had plenty 
of time to reach the narrow path which 
led up to the house by the sea, and so, 
past it, to Scarscliff by the road. She 
began to think that Barbara had wished 
to avoid her after all; and not caring to 
follow her further, she sat down on her 
own favourite ledge of rock, where she 
had held her first conversation with Alick 
Gordon, and resigned herself with a sigh 
to the weary thoughts that again resumed 
their questionings. Why did he leave her ? 
What was the impossible barrier between 
them ? What had he done that he should 
pray her not to judge him ? Many different 
meanings to his words suggested themselves 
to her, but she rejected them all. Only 
one thing was certain, and that was that 
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he meant her to understand that, though 
it was not his fault, they would never meet 
again. And then Maud, feeling herself to 
be alone, and because the light was dim, 
and the sad soft moan of the sea echoed the 
sadness in her heart, let her tears drop 
down unheeded. She thought of his pale 
haggard face, so grave and troubled, so 
suddenly changed from its natural cheerful, 
friendly brightness, as he had bent over 
her; and she judged him not at all. 

*^ Oh, Alick ! Alick ! come back to me ! " 
she murmured, and an audible sob mingled 
with the sob of the sea. Barbara, who was 
near enough to hear it, started up to see 
where it came from. Maud had missed see- 
ing the lonely woman close to her by look- 
ing for her straight ahead, whereas Barbara 
had thrown herself down by the low rock 
to which Alick had led her when he found 
her seated in the place Maud now occupied. 
The rock was further from the sea, almost 
against the face of the cliff and shaded by 
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it, and in the faint Kght it was not surpris- 
ing that Maud should have overlooked the 
very person she was seeking. Barbara, half 
lying, half kneeling on the ground, with her 
face buried in her arms, which were thrown 
over the low rock, had not heard or noticed 
Maud's approach. But now over the sound 
of the sea had risen that startling sob, and 
revealed her presence, and the sorrow she 
would have died rather than confess, to a 
heart far sadder than her own. 

" Lassie ! " said a soft voice suddenly 
beside her, '* wiU ye no teU me what for 
ye're grievin' sae sair ? " And Maud felt a 
hand laid on her shoulder, and looked up 
with the quick frightened look of a child 
who has been caught in some grievous 
fault, into the white face and great solemn 
eyes that were gazing down at her with no 
idle curiosity. She stared at Barbara in 
silence for a moment, and then hastily 
dried her eyes and spoke hurriedly in 
excuse for herself. 
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"I — ^I — am not well — ^that is, I am a 
metronbled. Pray don't Uunk it si«mfie» 
— ^I had no idea you were there. Where 
were yon? " and, as Barbara still looked at 
her gravely, Maud laughed a little petu- 
lantly. "It is very kind of you, Mrs. 
Graham, to be sorry for me, but I do assure 

you that — ^that " 

Just as she was going to tell the lie 

which, white as it was, she could scarcely 

force out, Barbara sat down beside her, and 

spoke softly and gravely, but with a sort of 

authority. 

'' Whisht, Maud EUot, whisht ! What for 
should ye be shamed to let a woman that's 
seen trouble hersel' see that ye're grievin ' ! 
Pnir lassie ! she'll be thinkin' her trouble's 
waur nor mine ! " Barbara added, as if to 
herself, with a faint smile ; and Maud 
Wushed furiously and angrily for a moment. 
But her companion had turned her face to 
the sea, and saw neither the blush nor the 
iiidignation. 
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There was something in the beautiful, 
hopeless face that compelled Maud's atten- 
tion, and forced her thoughts from herseK to 
Barbara, and she was revolving how to turn 
the confidence Barbara sought into one that 
she should make, when the solemn eyes 
were again bent on her. 

"There's one thing, lassie, ye'U never 
have to bear, an' that's to ken ye've dune 
that that'U make him hate ye ! Hate ye ! 
Maud EKot, think o' that ! Me that would 
give my life for him ! " And Barbara's white 
fingers twisted themselves in and out of 
each other, and her dark eyes glowed on 
Maud like living fire, as the passionate 
words burst from her. 

All Maud's selfish sorrow was forgotten 
as she dimly comprehended that she was 
here brought face to face with a grief com- 
pared to which her own was light indeed. 
What might be the nature of it she did not 
stop to think — she only felt that it was 
infinitely greater than her own, and longed 
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to comfort it. She laid her hand on the 
trembling fingers and clasped them warmly. 
" What can I do ? " she said simply. " Will 
you not tell me? Who is it? How can 
anybody hate you, so beautiful as you are ?" 
d.IadL. involuntarily and unpirvely. 

Barbara started as Maud's clear voice 
questioned her. She had surely said more 
than she meant! And would not t© hate 
her worse if she betrayed him to this girl, 
who loved him ? Would this girl ever for- 
give him if she should learn that he had 
been very near loving such as she ? Poor 
Barbara! the thought that Alick hated 
her had nearly driven her mad. She felt 
that her mind might be wandering, and she 
sat still and silent, looking down at the 

hands that held her own. 
"Tell me, Barbara," said Maud gently, 

pressmg them kindly. 
"I canna ! I darena ! " Barbara answered 

shuddering. ** Maybe ye would hate me as 

well!" and she glanced quickly at Maud. 
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"And yet ye have nae call to hate me, 
Maud Eliot ; it would be mair fit for ye to 
bless me. Will ye say it?" and Barbara 
bent eagerly towards her. 

"Say what?" and Maud drew back a 
little, while a sudden doubt as to this 
strange woman's sanity crossed her mind 
for a moment. 

Barbara saw the movement and sighed. 
"Ye might hae said it!" she murmured 
sadly, drooping her head a httle. 

The momentary doubt passed from Maud; 
she kept her hold of the quiveriug fingers, 
and spoke soothingly as if to a fretftd child. 

" And I will say it — ^if I know what it is 
you want me to say." 

" Just — * (rod bless ye, Barbara ! ' " she 
answered, with a wistftd glance at her. 

" God bless you, Barbara ! " repeated _ 
Maud instantly, with a fervour bom of th 
intense compassion in her heart. "Wh^ ^ 
wiQ you not tell me, and let me hel^^p 
you?" she added entreatingly. 
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" I canna I I darena I " again Barbara ex- 
claimed vehemently ; *' though I'm thinkin' 
ye wonldna be ower hard on me. It's true, 
what I took ye for, Te're sweet, an' 
bonnie, an' no like me I " There was a 
pause, while Maud wondered who could be 
hard to this gentle, lovely, sorrowful woman, 
and thought how she should best win her 
confidence ; and then Barbara spoke again. 
"An' God bless you^ Maud Eliot," she said 
solemnly, '* and give ye your heart's desire. 
Te'U mind it was the last thing Barbara 
said to ye ; an' when — ^when a' things are 
happy wi' ye — ^when I'm far away ower the 
sea — ^if ye should hear things o' me ye 
inight'na like to hear — ye'U mind that it 

Was me that — ^that ^" Barbara hesitated, 

and her voice sank almost to a whisper — 
* * wished ye might be happy when he comes 
back to ye. No I no I " she added quickly, 
a.8 Maud made a movement as if to take 
B,^ay.her hands, and flushed again with 

sudden anger; ''ye must not be angry that 
VOL. in. • 
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I've guessed your trouble, lassie. I'm away 
over the sea to — ^to Andrew Graham ! an' 
I'm wantin' ye to mind me wi' no unMndly 
thoughts when I'm away. An' ye'U say 
good-bye to me the now, wiU ye no ? " 

**Now! — ^what now? I'm coming home 
with you. We can walk together, and 
you're surely not going away before to- 
morrow ! " said Maud, with a crowd of 
tears in her voice. Why had she found 
another friend, only to lose her too ! 
* " Ye must let me away by mysel'," 
Barbara answered hastily. ** I'U no can 
speak to ye nae mair. Dinna be vexed," 
she added, seeing the change in Maud's 
face, but afraid to trust herself longer ; **I'll 
no can help it" She rose as she spoke, 
and stood looking down at Maud with ^ 
strange feelings, which she herself vaguely^ 
wondered at. How was it that she coulS^, 
feel so gently, so almost lovingly towari^^ 
this girl who had, although unwittingly 
stolen her love from her ? 
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" Do let me come with you ? " entreated 
Maud. 

"No, no. I suppose ye wouldna " 

Barbara stopped and half turned away. 
"Maybe I shouldna ask it," she murmured. 

"Oh! if there is anything I could do, tell 
me, Barbara," said Maud, impulsively spring- 
ing to her feet, and catching Barbara's hand. 

"Just," said Barbara, turning her head 
and speaking slowly and hesitatingly — "just 
if ye would kiss me ; " and into her pale 
cheeks as she spoke there rose a swift vivid 
blush which shewed even in the twilight. 
In a moment Maud's arms were round her 
neck, and the kiss was given with an un- 
reserve that would have been fatal to Maud's 
reputation for pride, if the wives and sweet- 
hearts of Scarscliff could havfe seen it. 

" And now we will go home together, and 
you will teU me more as we go," said Maud, 
coa^gly linking her arm in Barbara's. 
But Barbara gently disengaged herself. 

"Let me away by mysel', like a dear 
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lassie/' she entreated, with such strange 
earnestness that Maud could not press the 
point further. '* It's just here I would like 
to leave ye," Barbara murmured, turning 
and going swiftly away, leaving Maud with 
the doubt again in her mind as to whether 
the villagers who thought Barbara was not 
"a' there," had not something to go upon in 
her strange behaviour. Maud would have 
wondered and doubted stiU more if she had 
heard the rest of the sentence Barbara was 
murmuring — ** here I'U leave ye — here, 
where ha left me 1 " 

Maud sat still, and pondered over the 
words which seemed to have some under- 
current of strange meaning in their seeming 
wildness. She did not resent as she thought 
she ought to have done Barbara's allusion 
to her own lost love. There was even 
something comforting to Maud, though she 
knew it was foUy to take comfort in it, in 
the conviction with which Barbara had said 
^* when he comes back to you." It was 
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almost as if she knew that he would come 
some day. And hope, which can Uve on 
the weakest, slenderest nourishment, revived 
again in the girl's heart. Her nature was 
hopeful, and the insight into the worse 
troubles of another human heart had done 
her good. Barbara's sorrow had given her 
something else to think of besides AUck 
Gordon's defection; and Barbara's asser- 
tion that she, Maud EUot, had more cause 
to bless than to hate this sorrowful woman, 
roused all her curiosity and excited in her 
the deepest interest. What could it mean ? 
What was the unexplained connection be- 
tween them? Why was Barbara so pas- 
sionately miserable, and what was the 
meaning of the hopeless look in her lovely 
eyes — she who was the "weel- to-do wife o' a 
weel-to-do respectable man," as old Jean 
said ? Was it in the past, or the present, or 
the future, this misery ? Maud, when she 
thought she had allowed Barbara a long 
enough time to get far ahead of her, rose up 
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with a new purpose and a new interest in 
her hfe, and wended her way homewards 
with more hope and less despondency than 
she had brought out with her. It could not 
be that Barbara should leave the village 
without seeing her again, and Maud found 
it hard to believe that her sympathy and 
help, if help was wanted, would be in the 
end entirely rejected by Barbara. 

'* Maudie, darling, do you think you 
ought to stay out so late ? It's nearly 
dark ! " said Gertrude, with mild remon- 
strance, as Maud re-entered the rectory. 

** And who do you think is going to run 
away with me now, my sister? When 
there isn't even Mr. Gordon to the fore I " 
laughed Maud, with some of her old sanci- 
ness. Gertrude looked at the fresh colour 
in the girl's cheek, and the Kght in her 
eyes ; and hearing the careless reference to 
Alick, thanked Heaven devoutly that she had 
been wrong in her fears that her darling^s 
peace of mind had been broken by his loss. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 



A LONG FAREWELL. 



"Come ben, my bairn, come ben. Te'U 
hae had a lang speU o' the sea ye're sae 
fond o' the nioht. Ye'll hae been tirin' 
yerser, I'm thinkin';" and Jean Mathison 
looked anxiously at her daughter's white 
face as the firehght feU on it. There 
was nobody but Jean in the cottage when 
Barbara came in ; and her mind fall of her 
resolution, and doubtful of her strength 
to keep it, she eagerly seized this oppor- 
tunity of announcing it to her mother. 

"Yes, mother, I'm tired," she said 
wearily, as she put away her hat, and 
came to the old woman's side by the fire- 
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place. '*rm tired, but no wV waUdn'. 
I'm feared ye'll be vexed at what I was 
thiiildn' o' ; " Barbara added, lookmg np 
at her wistfully. She had taken a low 
stool, a " cracky" of wood, with three legs, 
and leant agaiast her mother's knee. 

** What is't, barm? " said Jean tenderly, 
laying a hard hand for a moment on the 
bright head which ghttered like gold in the 
fireUght. 

" I was thinkin' o' leavin' ye, mother ! " 
said Barbara, capturing the hand, and laying 
her cheek against it. Old Jean's heart gave 
a throb of pain, and she did not answer 
immediately. Ever since she had seen the 
lovehght in Barbara's eyes when she spoke 
of her husband, Jean had ' been trying to 
school herself to the certainty that it would 
not be long that Barbara would care to be 
parted from him. But she had scarcely 
expected that it would be quite so soon 
as this that she should lose her new-found 
treasure. 
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" Bairn, yeVe sune tired o' us. What'll 
yer faither say ? " she said at last, her voice 
high-pitched and complaining. 

"It's no that, mother. It's that FU 
no can bide awayfrae hame nae longer!" 
Barbara said gently. 

" Ye'U care mair for yon man nor for 
yer auld mither, an' yer faither that ye 
havena seen thae twal' year!" Jean an- 
swered bitterly. 

"It's just that mother. I'll care for him 
sae weel, that I'U awa hame ! " said Bar- 
bara with quiet hopelessness. 

" Ye'll be vexed to leave us for a' that, 
my bairn 1" repUed Jean with returning 
tenderness, stooping and looking again 
anxiously into the white face. There was 
a sound in the hopeless voice which was 
very unlike gladness, at the thought of the 
"home" she was proposing to return to, 
that puzzled Jean. Surely the lassie loved 
her "man" ! 

" He's rale kind to ye, bairn, is he no ? " 
Jean asked wistfcdly. 
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" Yes, mother, very gude. I was thinkin' 
o' goin' wi' Jamie the mom," Barbara 
answered, still in the same tone. ^ 

"The mom!" exclaimed Jean — "the 
mom ! — eh, bairn, the mom ! " and the old 
woman drew her hand over her eyes, and 
then finding the tears wefc it, took up 
her apron, and held it to them, and rocked 
herself slowly backwards and forwards. 

" Dinna, mother, dinna ! " entreated 
Barbara, "dinna make it harder for mel" 
she added involimtarUy, trying to draw 
away the apron. Jean let it drop, and 
looked at her again. 

"If it's hard, what for should ye go? 
Oh! my baim, naebody can love ye like 
yer mither ! " and again the apron went 
up, and Jean sobbed painfiiUy. What 
for should she go? Why should she put 
away all love from her? Would it not 
be enough if she were to send her letter - 
to AKck, and herseK stay where she was ?S 
She could not live without some love 
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and would Alick require more of her than 
that she should set him free ? Yet if she 
stayed — ^there was Maud EHot! And 
though Barhara felt kindly towards the 
girl, she could not stay to see her happy. 
And then her father! How dare she risk 
his coining to the knowledge of the truth ? 
It was then that he came in. 

"What's to dae, gude wife, what's to 
dae?" he asked roughly, coming up to 
Jean, and giving her a Kttle shake which 
Was not imkindly meant. 

" Barbara's gaun hame! " said Jean, with 
a sob, but wiping her eyes and trying hard 
to be calm. Davy's hand dropped from his 
"Wife's shoulder, and he made no answer. 
^e took down a candle, and was longer in 
lighting it than he need have been. At 
last he set it on the table, and sat down 
l:>y his wife. 

" Barbara's in the richt o't," he said, his 

liarsh voice a Kttle harsher than usual. 

*^rm nae advocate for wives bein' pairtit 
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frae their gude men. When she wins back 
she'll hae been an unco lang while away, 
Whan'll ye be gaun, lassie ? " 

Barbara's heart hardened again. She 
never dare confess to her father ! 

** Wi' Jamie. He's promised to take me 
to the ship, and see to a' things," she 
answered quietly. 

"Ye've nae call to depend on a laddie 
like that. Have ye no a faither?'* said 
the old man, with sudden anger. "It's me 
that'll see to a' thing my ain seP," he 
added, his voice softening a Kttle. 

"It's a long journey for ye to London, 
father," said Barbara after a pause. She 
was touched by this evidence of her father's 
affection. Nevertheless she would have pre- 
ferred that he should let her go with Jamie. 

" It's a langer journey I'U hae ta'eD«i 
afore I see my lassie again ! " he said& 
gruffly. " Me an' Jean's weel-strioken imr^ 
years, Barbara ! " There was involuntarra 
reproach in his voice. 
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" But father — oh, mother ! dinna break my 
heart ! " At the thought that this might be 
a final parting, Jean's quavering sobs burst 
forth again ; and Barbara's desire to comfort 
her overcame entirely her new desire to 
have done with Ues and deceits. '* I'll be 
back again some day, never fear. Maybe — 
maybe Andrew Graham '11 come himsel' ; 
maybe he'U be settlin' here. Wha kens?" 

" The lassie's in the richt o't, Jean," 
exclaimed Davy, seizing, man-like, on the 
hope held out to him; '*an' after a' we're 
no that auld. Ye ken the sayin', ye maun 
gang awa' frae Scarschff if ye want to dee ! " 
And the old man chuckled, and gave his 
"wife a nudge in the side with his elbow. 
^* Keep up the hairt, Jean, woman ! We'll 
see oor grandchildren rinnen aboot yet ! 
But I'U gang wi' ye to London, lassie," he 
added, becoming serious again, and speak- 
ing with great determination. "If ye're 
gaun the mom, I maun hae oot my Sunday 
claithes, Jean, woman ; and there'll be the 
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lass's kist to see till," he suggested diplo- 
matically. Jean seized the idea eagerly, 
and wiping her eyes, this time with the 
evident intention of crying no more, she 
rose and set about getting the supper ready 
at once, that she > might aU the sooner be 
free to ** see till the packin'." And when, 
later on, Jamie came in and set to work at 
his own preparations, there was bustle and 
confusion in the cottage sufficient to prevent 
any manifestations of grief from any one 
of them. Old Jean would turn away her 
head to wipe off a tear now and then, but 
in between she talked with some excitement 
of the journey they were to take the next 
day. She allowed Barbara to help her 
with the father's Uttle preparations, and J 
recommended her to *^ gie Jamie a hand " ; • 
but she absolutely pushed her away whe 
she attempted to put up her own things 
How tenderly and lovingly the poor motho" 
folded and arranged the good gowns s 
had been so proud to see her daught 
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wear! How grand they seemed to her, 
though they were in reaUty quiet and 
homely enough ! When at last everything 
was ready, and the travellers had retired 
to their beds to snatch an hour or two 
of sleep before their early start in the 
morning, Jean stiU bustled about, and 
busied herself for their comfort. She 
never attempted to go to bed herself. 
The parUamentary train they meant to go 
by left Belford about six o'clock in the 
morning ; and as the distance between 
Scarsoliff and Belford was to be traversed 
in a cart, which was lent from one of 
the herring-stores, and which was to hold 
themselves and their luggage, the start 
must necessarily be early indeed. At four 
o'clock Jean roused her husband and Jamie, 
and then she went to her daughter, and 
was much distressed to find she had never 
been to bed. Barbara was sitting, with her 
hands in her lap, close to the httle window, 
which, being at the back of the cottage, 
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looked out to the sea, and was leaning her 
head back against the side of the window 
frame. She was very pale, and her eyes 
were shut, and her mother coming close 
to her saw that she was asleep. On the 
comer of the little dressing-table was an 
ink-bottle, and a pen and some writing- 
paper. But there was no letter to be 
seen though it was evident that Barbara 
had been writing. Jean glanced at her 
daughter's hands, and saw they were 
clasped tightly over something. It was 
the poor thing's letter to Alick. All through 
the hours when she ought to have been 
sleeping, she had been thinking how to 
write it; she had made several attempts, 
and had carefuUy destroyed them all, 
burning them in the candle, and throwing 
the ashes out of the window. At last she-- 
had laid down her head in utter wearines 
for a moment, and then suddenly an ide 
had come to her, and she had raised herse 
and had hastily written and sealed up a fe 
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lines. But still she doubted if they would 
do, and had taken them to the window, as 
the day dawned, and had sat down with 
them in her hands, hesitating whether to 
break open the seal again and bum them 
also, when sleep mercifully overtook her. 
She could not have been asleep half an 
hour when her mother entered her room. 
She opened her eyes with a start when 
Jean spoke to her. ^'He shall not hate — ! " 
she muxmured indistinctly, and then waking 
folly she flushed crimson, and hastily trans- 
ferred the letter from her hands to her 
jocket, and glanced uneasily at the table. 

" Bairn, ye should hae been in yer bed, 
«x' you gaun sae f ar ! " said Jean tremu- 
lously. " I'm thinking the cairt 'U no be 
^aoig, an' ye maun come doon and hae 
breakfast. The faither and Jamie are 
theirs the now. Is a' thing ready?" 
old Jean looked round the room, and 
en sat down on the bed and began to 
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" Mother, mother, oh mother ! " sobbed 
Barbara, throwing herself on her knees by 
Jean* and clasping her in her arms. The 
violence of grief she shewed shocked Jean, 
and terrified her ; for Barbara, utterly worn 
out with misery, gave way completely, 
and spoke wildly and passionately words 
that Jean had no key to, and only wondered 
at. " Why can I no stay wi' you ? I've 
naebody! naebody now! I wish I was 
deed ! deed ! " she said brokenly ; and 
then, seeing the terror and astonishment 
in her mother's eyes, she made a violent 
effort to master herself. Eisirig to her 
feet, she dried her tears, and said more 
quietly, though sobs still caught her breath, 
*' I canna help vexin' to leave ye, mother. 
Ye must not think I'm no pleased to go — 
hame. Ye'll ken, mother dear, that hame's 
no here for me ! ' ' Her Ups quivered again,^ 
but after a moment she added prosaicaUy- 
" And now '11 away to my breakfast ; " an^ 
without waiting for more words she pr( 
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ceded her mother downstairs. It was 
quite unnecessary to hide her grief, and 
her red eyes, from her father and Jamie. 
Was it not natural that she should grieve 
to leave her loving old mother ? And even 
in her greater misery, Barbara was con- 
scious that she did sincerely grieve over 
a lesser one. She was thankful when the 
final parting was past, and she had looked 
back for the last time at the soHtary old 
woman, standing out in the middle of the 
village street, shading the sun out of her 
eyes with her arm, and giving every now 
and then a frantic wave of the other hand, 
as she gazed, with the tears dropping down 
unheeded, after the cart which was taking 
all that was dearest to her slowly out of 
her sight. Mathison was very quiet. He 
was driving the cart, and had turned his 
back resolutely on his wife, and never once 
looked round ; but every pang she felt, every 
8ob she uttered, wrung his heart. 

" Puir Jean ! Puir bit wifie ! " he mut- 
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tered with irdSnite tenderness, as he saw 
by the faces of Barbara and Jamie that 
she was hidden from their sight. They 
had passed the rectory, and were close to 
Alick's house by that time, for the road 
to Belford lay up the hill, past the church. 
Jamie had gazed up wistfally at Maud's 
window, but the blind was down, and 
Maud was sleeping peacefully. Such an 
ordinary sound as a herring-cart passing 
up the hill at four o'clock in the morning, 
was not likely to attract any notice from 
the inhabitants of Scarscliff rectory, or to 
rouse them from their slumbers. When 
they came opposite the house by the sea, 
Barbara grew white as death, and Jamie 
could not keep himself from looking at her. 
There were no tears in her eyes now ; only 
that same look of hopeless misery that had, 
made the lad's heart bleed when she told 
him that her mind was made up, and she 
-was "wearied o' Hes an' secrets." He bent 
close to her and laid his hand on her arm. 
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^'Baxbai-a, there's time yet. Ye should 
not heed what I said. How can I be sure 
o' what's right? Ye'U ken best yersel'. 
Think better o't, Barbara," he whispered 
compassionately. 

" Whist, Jamie ! Dinna tempt me ! " she 
said, shuddering, with a frightened glance 
at her father. And then, seeing that he 
was not looking at them, she put her hand 
into her pocket, and quickly drew out the 
letter and transferred it to Jamie. He took 
it reluctantly, and was going to shove it 
carelessly into his pocket. 

'' Have ye no a pocket-book, Jamie ? 
Tm no wantin' ye to lose it," she said 
quietly. 

Wondering at her, he took out his pocket- 
book, and put the letter carefully away. 

*' I'm no sure that I'll can take it to him 
mysel'," said Jamie, in a low voice, doubt- 
fuUy. 

'' Jamie, ye promised ! •' she answered, 
looking at him with eyes ftdl of reproach. 
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^' I would like ye to tell him that ye dinna 
think sae ill o' me the now, Jamie. I want 
him no to hate me, laddie." She whispered 
the last words almost audibly. 

" Well, then, I'U take it, never fear. 
Nothin' shall hinder me." Jamie promised 
solemnly, and Barbara seemed satisfied* 
The deathly white passed gradually away as 
they got further from ScarsoUff. The relief 
from indecision was for the moment great. 
Henceforth her fate was in the hands of 
others, and she need think and plan and 
deceive no longer. She scarcely spoke 
again, except to answer her father's remarks 
during their journey. She smiled vaguely 
back at Jamie when he sought to telegraph 
his amusement at old Davy's open-mouthed 
wonder and astonishment at the new life 
that was being displayed before him as they 
sped through coimtry and village and town. 



in succession ; but she wondered, vaguely""" 
also, why Jamie smiled. 

Towards the middle of the day sh( 
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was overcome with physical weariness ; and, 
leaning back in her comer, she slept un- 
easily, coming back at each station with 
a start to the conscionsness that some great 
misery had befallen her. The temporary 
oblivion was not worth the pain of the 
repeated awakenings, and Barbara at last 
. roused herself and looked steadfastly out of 
the window with eyes that saw nothing till 
their journey was ended. When they at 
length arrived in London she shewed a 
feverish impatience to be doing something 
towards her speedy departure. Parlia- 
xnentary trains do little under twelve hours, 
snd it was the early evening when they 
:ireached their destination. Nevertheless, 
«he insisted that her father and Jamie 
should take her to the docks, that they 
anight at once ascertain how soon the next 
«hip would sail for Lyttleton. 

Jamie tried to persuade her to let him 
"take her to some quiet hotel, where she 
<50uld wait while they made inquiries ; but 
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she would not heax of it. They might lose 
time she said ; for anything they knew they 
might find a vessel on the eve of departure. 
She had her way, and they were driven to 
the docks. She smiled now with real 
amusement as she remembered her father's 
indignation that she should depend on a 
laddie like Jamie when she had a father. 
For poor old Davy was reduced to utter 
bewilderment, and could give vent to 
nothing but- broken ejaculations of astonish- 
ment at ^'the ways o' the warld." He was 
so wrapt in his varying experiences, that 
he almost forgot the object of them till he 
found himseK standing with Jamie and his 
daughter in the cabin of an outward-bound 
sailing-vessel, and was startled from his 
anxious observation of all its arrangements 
by Barbara's voice addressing first the 
captain and then his nephew. 

^'An' ye say that the offices will still be 
open? Then, Jamie, if ye'll go and take 
my passage, father may bide here wi' me till 
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the morning." And she looked wistfully at 
the old man and then at the captain, who 
had nothing to refuse to this beantiful Mrs. 
Graham, who seemed so anxious to get 
away by the first ship, and who yet looked 
so sad and miserable. 

" What's that ye're sayin', Barb'ra ? TiU 
the mom! Is she off the mom ? " he asked 
incredulously, turning to the captain. 

" As the lady seems anxious to go, it is 
fortunate that we do start to-morrow, and 
that we have still some good cabins to 
spare. I think I may say that she will 
be comfortable in the Mataura^' answered 
the captain poKtely, looking from one to the 
other, and wondering how the rough old 
man could be the father of a woman like 
this. 

" Ye'U bide here wi' me, father ? There's 
some o' the passengers, and a hantle o' the 
emigrants aboard now," said Barbara per- 
suasively. 

"Div ye need to ask it, lassie?' old 
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Davy answered tenderly, instantly setting 
down the bag lie was carrying on the floor 
of the cabin with a thnd, and taking off his 
hat and laying it on the cabin-table. 

Jamie did not seem pleased with this 
sudden arrangement. He drew Barbara 
aside while the captain was good-naturedly 
offering Davy a glass of spirits, which he 
was nothing loth to accept, and spoke 
anxiously — 

" I'd rather have looked at some other o' 
the vessels. What's yer hurry ? Why should 
ye fix on the first that comes to hand ? " 

"Because she's the first that goes. Dinna 
thwart me, Jamie. I must be off. I'm 
weel used to the sea, and it's no me that's 
feared o' ony ship wi' a gude captain." 

" An' what'U ye ken o' yon man ? " asked 
Jamie scornfully. 

"He looks gude and kind. I'll go in 
this vessel, Jamie. An' here's the money — 
The last o'— o'— AKck's I'U hae need o'," 
she added low, catching her breath. There 
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was a determination which he was power- 
less to gainsay in her voice an.d manner, 
and Jamie felt himseK forced to do as she 
bade him. He left her, promising to be 
back early in the morning with her papers 
and a few necessary things which he should 
yet have time to get. And then Barbara 
gave herself up with quiet resolution to the 
amusement of old Davy. First settling 
with the captain about the cabin, and 
depositing her things in it, and seeing that 
there was somewhere a berth in which her 
father could spend the night, she left the 
Mataura with him, and walked him about 
the docks till it grew dark. Seeing his keen 
interest in the shipping she took him over 
vessel after vessel; stood patiently by 
while he, recovering from his first surprise, 
entered into conversation with the captains 
and men, who were all invariably civil to 
biTn for the sake of his beautiful sad-looking 
companion; she let him watch the work 
that was everywhere going on, and ex- 
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plained to him clearly enough as much as 
she understood of it ; and at last took him 
back to the Mataura^ and had the satisfac- 
tion of watching hiin eat a very hearty 
supper of cold meat before he turned in. 
All through the evening old Davy had a 
sense of grief mixed with enjoyment which 
was very strange to him. It was a relief 
as well as a regret to him that "the 
lassie was takin' it sae easy-like." That 
Barbara should be thinking for him, and 
*' taking it easy" for his sake, was an idea 
so unlikely that it never entered his head, 
and surprised even herself. And yet it was 
so. She clung instinctively to the last real 
love she would ever know, and longed in 
the midst of her own sorrow to lighten that 
of her father and mother by letting them 
beUeve that she went "home" contented 
and ha^py. The effort was not without its 
reward, for the extreme physical fatigue 
she had imdergone brought to her healthy 
nature a sleep so deep that it lasted through 
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the many noises and disturbances of the 
last night of the Mat aura in the dock. 

Morning had dawned, and Jamie had 
arrived before she awoke. And at the last 
aU was bustle, and hurry, and confusion. 
When the sorrowing friends and relations 
were ordered off the ship there was a last 
frantic, general embrace, in which Barbara 
also seemed to be folded. " My lassie, my 
ain lassie, the Lord guide ye and bless ye," 
said old Davy solemnly, his rough voice 
harsh and broken, and the tears, which he 
would fain have hidden, in his eyes. 

" An' Barbara, ye're sure ye forgive me, 
puir lassie?" said Jamie beseechingly, not 
caring who saw that he was crying, as he 
kissed his cousin's white cheek with affec- 
tionate fervour. To neither of them could 
Barbara respond with words. The desola- 
tion of heart that had come upon her was 
stuiming her. She clung to them both, 
and a tearless sob burst from her when 
they were separated. Then came the long 
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agony while those on the shore stood 
and watched, and those on deck stood and 
watched, till their eyes were blinded, and 
each to each grew more and more shadowy 
and indistinct, and each individual heart 
seemed hushed in one great sorrow, and 
mingled in one momentary and general 
despair which passed as those who went 
and those who remained lost sight of each 
other, and were forced to take up again 
the thread of individual life which had 
been severed by a parting which to many 
was for ever. Jamie, his own young heart 
sorrowing far more for her who had leffe 
them than for those she had left, led ol 
Davy out of the weeping throng in silence 
The old man was blind and deaf now t^ - 
everything that was going on around 
He took Jamie's arm, and leaned hea 
on it, and spoke only once, with a co 
viction that sent a chill feeling throuj 
Jamie. 

"We've seen the last o' her, lad," si 
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the old man, with a sound in his voice that 
involuntarily reminded Jamie of Barbara's 
own hopeless resignation. 

" Never say that, uncle ! " he exclaimed, 
trying hard to speak cheerfoUy. ^^Ye'U 
mind what she said o' comin' hame to 
settle." 

But Davy never answered, and Jamie 
made no further attempt to comfort him. 



i 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

POOR DEAR dick! 

When Maud Eliot awoke on that same 
morning that saw Barbara's departure, she 
lay thinking of how she could win the 
confidence of the woman whose life seemed 
in some strange and unaccountable way to 
be connected with her own. She had great 
confidence in her own powers of winning 
people over to friendliness, for Maud, as has 
been said, was anything but a humble-minded 
young woman; and the way was already 
paved^ by Barbara's evident prepossession 
in her favour. She was sensible, too, that 
her social superiority gave her an advan- 
tage, inasmuch as it would incline Barbara 
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to feel an unavoidable gratitude for her 
notice, and a certain pride in being singled 
out by her for friendship and intimacy. But 
it was a better feeling than idle curiosity 
which made Maud intent on establishing 
such an apparently incongruous intimacy. 
She had been genuinely touched by the 
sorrow which she recognized without con- 
prehending it, and she did not fear to bring 
herself into contact with it. She was 
possessed of a certain largeness of heart, 
and had a wider tolerance than most women, 
and, rightly or wrongly, rejected as a guide 
to her own actions the theory that a fault 
such as Barbara's was never to be forgotten 
or atoned for by any amount of subsequent 
well-doing. She was so deeply impressed 
with a horror of duhiess, moreover, that 
she had not been sure that she had been 
talking what Gertrude considered nonsense 
when she had averred that, in Barbara's 
position and circumstances, she herself 
might have done something equally despe- 

YOL. m. Q 
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rate. And it was so long ago now, Maud 
said to herself, usiag unconsciously the 
same plea as Barbara had used, "it's sae 
lang sin syne ! " and she felt that she would 
like to shew the hard and virtuous Scarscliff 
matrons who regarded Barbara so severely, 
that it was time that the beautiful Mrs. 
Graham's early fault should no longer be 
had in remembrance. Would she have 
felt so tenderly and forgivingly inclined to 
an ordinary commonplace woman, as she 
did towards Barbara, whose beauty had so 
deeply impressed her? Maud was honest 
enough to doubt it. Compassion was 
heightened, she could not but acknowledge 
to herself, by the loveliness of the large 
dark eyes out of which there looked a grief 
so wild and hopeless. Here Maud fell into 
thinking how *' terrible bonnie," as Ailsie's 
mother put it, Barbara was, and wondering 
whether Alick would have admired her. 
It was strange that he did not seem to 
have observed her, and yet she had been 
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in Scarscliff two or tliree days before he 
went away. At this point of her medita- 
tions, Janet came in with the hot water, 
tmd told her it waa an " unco fine day," 
and she had better get up. 

'^I'm rale vexed for auld Jean the day," 
said Janet, when she was satisfied that 
Mand was thoroughly roused, going to the 
window, and looking out at the fine day 
meditatively. 

" Why, what's happened to her ? " said 
Maud, not much caring to know. 

"Jist that Barb'ra's awa, and Jamie 
land auld Mathison forbye. They went 
away to Belford at four o'clock this momin', 
in ane o' the stores-cairts, wi' a' their 
luggage. Wad ye ken Jamie was gaun sae 
-coon?" asked Janet, turning round and 
facing Maud. She was surprised to see the 
iiears in the girl's eyes, and more surprised 
-still as Maud dashed them away, and 
throwing herself back on the pillows, 
<50vered herself up again in the bed-clothes. 
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" Pull the blind down, and go away/V she 
said crossly. " I want to go to sleep again. 
You needn't bring me any breakfast — ^I'll 
come down when I want it. There, there ! 
there's nothing the matter ! ' ' — ^For Janet, full 
of concern, came bending over her, and 
inquiring whether it was ^^the pain in her 
heed, or a cauld, or what?" — *' Go away, 
there's a good woman. I'm sleepy — ^that's 
all ! " and Maud pretended to shut her 
eyes. 

" If that's a' it's a shame to lie in bed 
on sic a grand day ! See till the sun shin- 
ing on the watter ! " said Janet reproach- 
fully and severely. 

^^Go away!" repeated Maud very im- 
patiently ; and Janet went, folly convinced 
that ^*the lassie was no weel, or she 
wouldna speak till a body yon way I " 

What was the good of getting up ? What 
was it to her that the sun shone ? What 
did people mean by all these inconceivably 
sudden departures? And Maud, all her 
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hopes of forgetting her own trouble in 
Barbara's, and her honest wish to be help- 
ful to another suffering woman having 
received this fatal blow, gave herself up to 
temporary despair. Eight o'clock and a 
lovely morning 1 From breakfast time till 
bed time, Gertrude and the schools, papa 
and the rectory meals ; and to-morrow the 
same, and the next day, and the next, and 
the next I " Oh, Scarscliff, haven of rest, how 
weary I am of you 1 " said Maud to herself, 
wetting her pillow with her foolish tears, 
and forgetting that only last week she had 
been happy and contented. By degrees 
she began to be just a Kttle ashamed of 
herseK. She sat up again, and turned her 
face to the window. All over the sea the 
summer sun made a thousand sparkles of 
hght, and the waves murmured softly and 
soothingly a song of peace. What more 
had poor Gertrude and her father in their 
lives than this same place she was so weary 
of? and yet how infinitely more they 
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deserved sometliing better than she did I 
Gertrude came into the room as Maud 
made this sagacious reflection, full of 
anxiety aroused by Janet. 

*'What is it, Maudie darling?" she 
asked tenderly, coming to the bedside, and 
observing her sister's red eyes. 

" Temper, my dear ! " replied Maud un- 
hesitatingly and with great seriousness, 
vouchsafing no further explanation, but 
kissing her sister affectionately and telling 
her to go away, and she would be down 
directly. As she dressed herseK Maud 
repeated it to herseK — ** Temper ! temper !'' 
and recollected remorsefully what an inflic- 
tion she had made of herself siuce Alick's 
departure. Was she to let herself grow 
into a sour old maid because — only because 
she had been deluding herseK with an 
impossible dream of happiness, and had 
been rudely awakened? And then, in the 
midst of her seK-contempt, recollection of 
the loviQg blue eyes she might see no more 
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came suddenly over her, and she rushed to 
the door and locked it, and sat down and 
cried bitterly and passionately. ^^ To think 
that I should have come down to this!" 
she said to herseK with renewed seK- con- 
tempt when the fit of passion had passed, 
putting her face in the water, while the 
tears she was striving to quench mingled 
with it. All the rest of the day she was 
very quiet, but Gertrude had no more 
petulance to complain of. She occupied 
herseK with various books, and was in- 
terested in none of them. She wondered 
what Aunt Mary was thinking of, not to 
respond to her appeal respecting Sandy 
Mackay and the herring-boat ; and she paid 
Sandy's wife a visit, and supplied her with 
more money in the meantime, speaking to 
them hopefully, and assuring them that they 
need have' no fear that she would not be as 
good as her word respecting the boat. For 
the first time in her life, as she sat in the 
fisherman's cottage and talked to Jean 
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Mackay, she found herseK envying them 
their homely daily toil, in which they had 
no leisure to feel dull, sad, and lonely. In 
Jean's Ufe, as it seemed to her then, there 
was ever a daily element of excitement in 
the uncertainty and anxiety consequent on 
the nature of her husband's calling. She 
almost wished herseK in Jean's place, and 
contemplated the bairns curiously, thinking 
to herseK how well she would bring them 
up, and persuading herself that she could 
altogether reform their manners and ap- 
pearance. Then she went home again, and 
took Gertrude out for a walk, and listened to 
her conjectures as to whether Barbara had 
had a summons from her husband, or had 
heard that the ship sailed sooner than she 
imagined ; and agreed with her that it was 
good of old Mathison to have taken his 
daughter himself to London; and only 
made one irritable remark when they passed 
Alick's house, and Gertrude wondered where 
Mr. Gordon was by this time. 
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" What's that to us, Gerty, where he is ? " 

Gertrude opened her eyes, and said she 
thought Maud hked him, " Well, so I did t 
But he's gone, and there's an end of him. I 
wonder if there will be a letter from Aunt 
Mary to-morrow," Maud answered, turning 
the conversation cleverly ; for Aunt Mary's 
communications were sources of great 
anxiety to Gertrude. 

" You'll be goiQg back to her soon, won't 
you ? " she asked uneasily. 

"What! — ^in July! I dare say she is 
going away somewhere. I shouldn't at all 
wonder if she came here! " Maud answered 
carelessly, the idea suddenly striking her, 
and coming opportunely to fill Gertrude's 
mind with anxiety and apprehension at the 
prospect of so formidable a visitor, and 
BO turning her thoughts from Mr. Gordon. 
The chance supposition proved to be true. 
Mrs. Thomley's letter to announce her 
arrival came the next morning, and she her- 
self appeared in the course of the day. All 
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her movements were in keeping with her 
character, quick and decided, and rather 
abrupt. She did not approve of this frea^ 
of Maud's ; she disbelieved entirely in the 
possibility that her niece should seriously 
abjure the world and its gaieties, and settle 
down at Scarscliff; and the season being 
over, she was now minded to see for herself 
what was the attraction which kept her 
there. Ostensibly she came to inquire 
more paxticulaxly into this ridiculous notion 
of Maud's respecting Sandy's boat. 

" I thought I should surprise you, my 
dears ! " she said, as she stepped out of the 
Belford fly ; and the sound of her cheery 
voice, and the sight of her bright sensible 
face, did more to reconciling Maud to life 
again than her aunt could possibly guess, 
though she was surprised and flattered by 
the warmth of Maud's reception. 

'^ Oh, Aunt Mary ! " said the girl fer- 
vently, giving her aunt an affectionate hug, 
" I am glad to see you ! you dear old thing ! 
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Aren't you tired and Liuigry and miser- 
able? Daddy, see how faded and old 
she has become since you last saw her ! '' 
And she laughed brightly, as she thus dis- 
closed the meaning of poor Mr. Eliot's 
surprised glances at the fresh, comely face 
of the woman who was, he well knew, very 
little younger than himseK. 

" It has been said that a calm, quiet life 
preserves youth I " he answered, with a 
comical glance at himself in the mirror 
some minutes after, when they had all 
entered the house, and the girls had ceased 
exclaiming and asking questions. Aunt 
Mary laughed as heartily as Maud did. 

^^ That's a life nobody can lead where 
I am," she said gaily. And Mr. Eliot 
shuddered as he heard her. What awful 
revolutions was she already contemplat- 
ing? Then, after a few polite inquiries 
after herself, and the various members 
of Maud's mother's family, he left her 
to his daughters ; and feeling as if he 
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had been much fussed and worried, he 
took refuge in his study. Once there, he 
did what he had not done for years — ^he 
tried whether the key would turn in the 
lock, and sighed with relief to find that it 
would. 

"Of course, I couldn't say so to him, 
you know, my dears ; but stagnation is one 
thing, and calm or quiet is another ! Now, 
his life is stagnation? He does look old, 
poor dear ! " and here Aunt Mary's eyes 
wandered slowly and meditatively over Ger- 
trude; and the poor girl knew, as well 
as if she had said it, that Aunt Mary 
was applying the remark to her also. She 
flushed faintly under the considering gaze, 
and Mrs. Thornley observing the blush, 
guessed at its cause, and hastened, as was 
always her impulse, to be kind. **B[ow 
well you look, Gertrude dear," she said, 
regardless entirely of the truth: "stag- 
nation has no such bad effect on you! 
But I dare say Maud has cheered you all 
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up. Ah! Maud, now I come to look at 
you — ^why child ! — ^I thought the sea air 
was to cure the vapours, and all sorts of 
weariness! You look as pale and haggard 
as if you had gone steadily through the 
season ! " There was real concern in Mrs. 
Thomley's voice, and Maud reddened under 
the'sorutmy of her eyes with a very different 
feeling from Gertrude's faint vexation. 

" Nonsense ! Aunt Mary," she said 
angrily. " I never felt so well in my life ! 
Ton didn't expect to see me grown into 
a dairy-maid, with a colour like a peony- 
rose? " she added, trying to laugh naturally. 

"You're not unlike one at this moment," 
Mrs. Thomley observed quietly; and pru- 
dently dropped the subject. 

" Dick Ferrers is engaged to Alice Main- 
gay," she said rather maliciously. "It 
only happened last week! I thought the 
news would keep." 

"I'm glad to hear it," Maud answered 
Calmly. " I suppose there is money ? " And 
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it provoked her aunt to trace the genxiiiie 
indifference in her voice. 

" Oh, of course I The girl's well enough 
too. He looks very happy* and triumphant, 
and they say he is desperately in love ! " 

Maud smiled; she thought she was able 
to guage the amount of desperation on that 
subject Dick Ferrers was capable of. 

**Poor dear Dick! I'm so glad!" she 
repeated ; and Aunt Mary pressed her lips 
together, and looked cross for a moment ; 
then meeting Maud's eyes, she smiled, and 
then fairly laughed, and made a rush at her 
niece, and kissed her. 

*^You provoking monkey! Take me to 
my room now ! Ah, my dear Gertrude, you 
have no idea what I went through for her 
sake before she came down here," she 
added, turning to Gertrude and explaining. 
" The trouble I took to find out the parties 
Dick Ferrers was likely to be at — the 

opportunities I made — ^the — ^the Well, 

my dear, Tm going; " for Maud was trying 
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gently to pnsh her towards the door. " And 
all for nothing, you ungrateful, wicked 
child!" she added, looking with final appeal 
to Gertrude for sympathy, and shrugging 
her comfortable shoulders as she disappeared 
in Maud's wake. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 



A SENSE OF DUTY. 



"And now, Maud, explain to me about this 
boat that you want to buy. Was it your 
fault that the other one went down? It 
makes me shiver to think of it^ child I 
What was Gertrude thinking of when she 
allowed you to go? And who else went 
with you? It seems to me altogether to 
have been a very improper proceeding!" 
And Aunt Mary drew up her trim little 
figure, as she thus addressed her nieces 
the next morning. 

"Not improper. Aunt Mary; for Mir 
Gordon went with Maud to take care 
her," said Gertrude, colouring under 
rebuke. 



( 
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Maud laughed. ** I don't know that Aunt 
Mary would think his presence made it any- 
better!" she said bravely, taking the bull 
by the horns. 

"And who is Mr. Gordon?" demanded 
Aunt Mary, arriving at a hasty conclusion. 

" A gentleman who has a house here — or 
rather had; for he has gone away, and means 
to sell the house," Maud answered steadily. 
Mrs. Thomley looked at her curiously, 
but could make nothing out of her face- 
Evidently this was not the attraction. 

"About Sandy's boat. You ask so many 
questions at once, you dear, impatient 
Uttle auntie! Let me see. No; it was 
scarcely my fault that the boat went down. 
It was all Sandy's greed. Gertrude has 
no sort of authority over me, and couldn't 
ielp herself, and hates the sea, so she could 
xiot go with me. Besides, we are innocent, 
primitive people in Scarscliff, and see no 
impropriety in such a proceeding. Mr. 
Oordon has been disposed of; but I forgot. 

VOL. in. K 
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to add that he, and Jamie, saved my life. 
You remember Jamie?" And here Maud 
coloured high, but not at the thought of 
Jamie. Could it be little Jamie Mathison, 
who But the very idea was prepos- 
terous. Maud Eliot to lose her heart to a 
fisherman ! 

" Let me see. Wasn't he a fisher-boy you 
used to play with ? " Mrs. Thomley asked. 

"Well, not exactly. Jamie hopes to be 
a captain before long." And then guessing 
by her aunt's face what was running in 
her head, Maud added wickedly, "You 
can't think how handsome he has grown, 
and how — ^how — gentlemanly! " she coloured 
again, for this was very nearly a fib, a^d 
smote her conscience, and she cast down 
her eyes that Mrs. Thornley might not see 
the laughter in them. 

Gertrude looked at her in surprise, and 
a little displeasure. Pride was Gertrude's 
stumbling-block. 

" Maud has such strange notions I Fancy 
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her suggesting that Barbara might be a 
lady ! " and then Gertrude, in whose mind 
Maud's views on the [subject had rankled, 
gave a slight sketch of Barbara's history, 
and wound up by appealing to Aunt Mary 
if it was suitable that Maud should treat 
such a woman as an equal. 

"Certainly not! I must say you seem 
to be degenerating very fast, Maud. That 
comes of allowing you to have your own 
way ! " said Aunt Mary angrily. 

" Eecommend me to a woman who 
^always does her duty' for a nice little 
spiteful bit of gossip ! " exclaimed Maud, 
with more heat than the occasion seemed to 
warrant, all the fan dying out of her, as 
she looked with indignation full in her 
sister's face. "What harm has poor Bar- 
bara ever done to you that you should 
publish that old story to anybody who will 
listen to you?" she added, going to the 
window to hide the tears which rushed 
to her eyes, as she remembered Barbara's 
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sorrow wliich she had done nothing to 
comfort. 

*' It seems to me that you have been 
getting into very improper company, and 
that Gertrude is perfectly right. And also, 
Maud, my dear, I fear your temper is not 
what it used to be ! " There was a certain 
ring of affectionate anxiety in Mrs. Thorn- 
ley's voice which touched Maud. 

"I fear you're right. Aunt Mary. My 
temper is not what it used to be — ^nor 
anything else about me," she added to 
herseK. " All the same, I can't beg your 
pardon, Gertrude ! " she continued aloud, 
*'for I think bygones ought to be bygones, 
and it is mean of you to rake them up ! " 

"Eake them up!" repeated Gertrude, 
roused into real anger. "A story that is 
notorious — -" 

''In a little out-of-the-way fishing-place 
that nobody takes any interest in, and few 
people ever heard of ! " interrupted Maud 
scomfuUy. 
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" There ! there ! children," exclaimed 
Mrs. Thornley, whose sunny nature hated 
squabbling, '4s this the way you go on in 
general ? I thought it was ' calm and 
quiet,' as your father says, you came here 
for, Maud ! But it only shows me how bad 
retirement is for the moral character. Come 
here, child, and tell me sensibly, if you 
can, about this boat," Maud obeyed her, 
while Gertrude left the room in a state 
bordering between anger and self-reproach. 
Perhaps, after all, thought the gentle, 
depressed, hesitating woman, Maud was 
right; and her own long course of self- 
denial and attempts to do her duty, had 
not yet taught her the true meaning of 
•charity. But on the other hand, she could 
not understand Maud's feeling for Barbara ; 
and it seemed to her cruel of Maud to speak 

in that way. 

"She is so good, and so gentle, and so 

hard. Aunt Mary," said Maud, as Gertrude 

closed the door. 
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Maud dolefally, forgetting the paxt she had 
meant to play with regard to Jamie. 

" You seem to take it much to heart, my 
dear." 

" There isn't a soul to speak to now, but 
the Mackays," explained Maud. " And now 
about the boat. I want you to lend me the 
money, and let me pay it you back by 
degrees. It will be very nearly two hundred 
pounds." Then Maud entered into par- 
ticulars as to the cost of boats, nets, head- 
ropes, bladders, sails, etc., till Mrs. Thornley 
was fairly bewildered. " You see. Aunt 
Mary, if I stay here till the spring I can 
save a great deal even this year," Maud 
said persuasively. 

"I tremble to think what your temper 
will be like by that time! I suppose I'd 
better give you the money and be done 
with it," said Mrs. Thornley, with resigna- 
tion marked on every feature. But this did 
not at all suit Maud. She wanted for once 
to be able to do some good in her useless 



^ 
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life. And she had made up her mind to 
pay for the boat and its rigging and gear 
entirely herself. 

*^ You had better lend me the money at 
once. You needn't laugh ! I will pay it 
back. And I think you had better leave me 
here tiU the spring. I promise you then to 
come up to town and do whatever you like. 
But, Aunt Mary," and Maud came close 
to her aiint and put her arm round her 
coaxingly, "promise me you will give up 
the Dick Ferrers business— ^Z^ose promise 
me," she entreated; and Mrs. Thomley saw 
that she was very much in earnest, and that 
her eyes were full of tears. 

" Am I to let you go on till you are an 
old maid ? " Aunt Mary answered half 
playfully, but with evident vexation, caress- 
ing .the girl, and wondering secretly what 
had come over her. 

" Just let me alone — ^that's what I want 
What does it matter if I am an old maid ? ' 
said Maud. 



( 
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" It matters a great deal ! Look at Ger- 
trude 1" exclaimed Aunt Mary. To this 
Maud did not reply, ** Maud," said Aunt 
Mary solemnly, " you are sure that there is 
no attraction which makes you wish to stay 
here tiQ the spring ? I think, my dear, that 
you owe it to me to tell me, for I have tried 
to be good to you; and, of course, I don't 
know for certain, as I never had one — but I 
think, I couldn't have cared more for my 
own child than I do for you — you trouble- 
some, naughty, unreasonable Maud!" It 
was very seldom that Mrs. Thornley referred 
to her feelings, and Maud, though she 
knew them weU enough without words, was 
;grateful for this expression of them. 

"I am sure you couldn't, dear auntie; and 
1 do owe it to you," she said, but with some 
hesitation; and then she added, " There is 
no attraction, however, I do assure you — 
Jiot one." It was impossible that she should 
iell her Aunt Mary that Alick Gordon had 
loved her and left her. 
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" Well, I suppose I must believe you. If 
it's for Gertrude's sake you stay, I must say 
it is good of you, Maud. This place would 
kiU me ! " And Mrs. Thornley rose as she 
spoke, and looked disconsolately out of the 
window up and down the shore. "Not a 
soul to be seen!" she said with comical 
despair. " Think better of it, child, and 
come away with me to-morrow. What doe$ 
your father do with himself ? " 

" Oh, well, he reads and writes. I think 
he is so used to it now that he would not 
care to change. You can get used to any^ 
thing in time, I suppose," said Maud wist- 
fully, thinking of Alick. 

" I don't see the object in trying. If you 
don't like a thing, make a change ! Want 
of energy, Maud, spoils many a life," 
answered her aunt with conviction. 

" That's a want that wiU never spoil 
yours ! To think of your setting off again to- 
morrow!" said Maud smiling; but she did 
not press her aunt to stay. Mrs. Thornley 
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was quick, and would be sure if she stayed 
to j&nd out all that the village knew on the 
subject of Alick Gordon, and would draw 
inferences uhpleasant to Maud. Moreover, 
it was not possible to keep Aunt Mary 
amused and contented in a place like 
Scarscliff. She did not care for the sea, 
and she had no special interest in fisher- 
men or the herring-fishery, and she was 
quite unused to do without society. It 
was best that she should go. And very 
thankful Mr. Eliot was to learn that he 
was not to be indefinitely put out of his 
way, and obliged to listen to London 
gossip, or to be made to feel that he was 
behind the age by his ignorance of the 
commonest topics of the day. He had had 
no occasion to lock his study door, how- 
ever. He altogether misunderstood Mrs. 
Thomley. No one had a greater horror of 
fceing unnecessarily bored than that lively 
little lady, and she would as soon have 
"thought of taking a solitary ramble by 
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the sea, as of invading the sanctum of so 
grave and old and uninteresting a person 
as she considered Maud's father to be. 
^^What that poor woman must have gone 
through ! ' ' she had often said to herself, 
thinking commiseratingly of Maud's mother, 
with Mr. EHot and ScarscUff combined for 
her fate. Mrs. Thornley had not been at 
Scarscliff for some years, and after two 
days of it she was longing to be off again. 
Gertrude aggravated her; Mr. Eliot bored 
her. ^* Though I know he is very clever, 
Maud, my child, just because he is so 
awfully dull to talk to; it's the way of 
learned people to be dull ! and I have the 
deepest respect for him," she would say 
sometimes, excusing her dislike, and satisfy- 
ing her conscience at the same time. 

^^You don't know him as well as I do, 
you see ! ' ' Maud would reply, not in the 
least vexed, but giving a passing sigh to 
the waste of talent and love and goodness, 
of a pecuhar kind perhaps, which lay hidden 
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under the cold absent manner of the rector 
of ScarscUff. The secret of Maud's power 
over her father's heart lay chiefly in his 
intuitive perception that she beUeved in his 
heart and his intellect. In all Gertrude's 
long dutifiilness she had been too humble 
to take for granted that her father loved 
her ; and Mr. Eliot, while he was powerless 
to remedy the outward coldness of manner 
which caused Gertrude to doubt his affec- 
tion, yet resented the doubt. Maud, on the 
contrary, forced him to bring his affection 
nearer the surface, by her own demon- 
strativeness. He loved her very dearly, 
and she knew it. She guessed, also, that 
his fear of Mrs. Thornley arose from the 
fear that this light of his life was again 
to be taken from him. And this was a 
comfortiQg thought to Maud — something 
tangible to take for a reason for yielding 
to the dictates of her heart and lingering 
about the spot where happiness and love 
had come to her, and had left her. Dreary 
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as it all was now, the contraction of the 
heart with which she had Kstened to the 
proposition of Mrs. Thomley that she 
should go away with her, convinced Maud 
that she did not really wish to leave the 
place, and that it was by no means all un- 
selfishness which kept her there. TiU the 
house on the sea was sold, or till there was 
some sign of its being let, there was just 
a hope that its master might stiU return 
to it, in spite of what he had said to the 
contrary. And so Maud persuaded herself 
that she owed it to Ahck to stay and shew 
the people of Scarscliff that she was not 
broken-hearted. Here, at least, she might 
hear something about him. Here, where 
he had left her, he might find her ^^when 
he came back to her ! " 

Barbara's words were ever sounding in 
her ears ; and, in spite of common sense 
and reason, she could not keep herself from 
fancying they had some mysterious mean- 
ing, and that they had been spoken with 
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a purpose. Love had greatly changed 
Maud EKot. It had made her humble, 
and willing to wait for one thing ; for since 
she was sure that Alick loved her, she felt 
no loss to her dignity in holding by her own 
love, and yielding to it, and not judging him 
harshly, or at all. And it had made her 
easy temper irritable and impatient. But 
this should be so no longer. With a 
courage which had some unconscious hero- 
ism in it, she accepted her own trouble 
as a thing to be borne alone, and not 
inflicted on two unoffending persons who 
happened to dwell in the house with it. She 
threw herself with some of her Aunt Mary's 
energy into the arrangements respecting 
Sandy's new boat, and derived a genuine 
and healthy pleasure from the conscious- 
ness of having saved a whole family from 
ruin and want. Sandy Mackay was ready 
to worship the ground she trod on, in his 
intense gratitude, but he could not bring 
himself to say much. Only once, when he 
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overheard Geordie Hardy refer to the night 
of the great ^' take " of herring, under 
which his boat went down, with a laugh 
a^ the fright Miss Maud had been in, and 
relate how he had seen her ^^haudden on 
till her sweetheart, wha after a' had gien 
her the shp ! " Sandy walked straight up 
to the handsome ne'er-do-weel, and smote 
him in the eye, which proceeding Geordie 
had violently resented; whereupon Sandy 
had "had it oot wi' him" to such good 
purpose, that never more in his presence 
did anybody dare to malign Maud, even so 
mildly as to call her " a prood lassie ! " 

" An' Sandy's in the richt o't, lads," said 
an old fisherman; "for yon lass is no ane 
to mak' naethin' o' puir folks' troubles ! See 
till hoo she's made it up to Sandy ! No that 
ye wad hae lettin' nane o' them want for 
somethin' to haud body and soul thegither- 
But there's nae denyin' Sandy might hae 
been hard pit till't to win ower sic a mis- 
fortun'. An' she's a bonnie lass forbye!'' 
added the ancient, with appreciation. 
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" There's one thing, Sandy," said Maud, 
as she stood by him one day, while he 
showed her with pride his various new 
possessions, " that you an' I have never had 
out. What was it sank the boat ? " But 
Sandy hung his head and refused to answer. 

^^It's a lesson he'll mind a' his days, or I'm 
muckle mista'en ! " said Jean Mackay gravely. 

Besides the Mackays, who had become 
by the nature of things her special proteges, 
Ma^ud found old Jean and Davy Mathison 
by no means uninteresting or despicable 
company. Since the day when Maud had 
come in, urged thereto by Janet's loud 
expressions of sympathy for the lonely old 
woman, and had comforted her by her own 
evident interest in aU that concerned Bar- 
bara and Jamie, her visits had become a 
sort of necessity to Jean ; and when Davy 
came home, the pleasure of telling aU the 
particulars respecting Barbara's departure 
to so good a Ustener as Maud, did some- 
thing towards Ughtening the gloom that 

VOL. III. s 
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had fallen on the old man ; and as long as 
she was there he seemed to be shaken in 
the conviction that he had seen the last of 
his darling by Maud's hopeful references to 
the future. It is to be feared that it was 
not for the sake of duty that Maud gra- 
dually became a frequent visitor at many a 
lowly fireside. This phase of life was new 
to her, and so far she found it interesting. 
The people were quick enough to see that 
her interest 'in them was not feigned, that 
her laugh at their quaint sayings was appre- 
ciative and not mocking, and that her 
visits to them were made entirely to please 
herself and prompted by no desire for 
their soul's welfare, or conviction of the 
innate sinfulness in them which it might 
be her mission to eradicate; and this was 
flattering to the fishermen and their wives, 
and they made her very welcome. They 
were pleased to think that they could amuse 
her, and as they invariably found her kind 
in any real trouble, they forgave her for 
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being bored at mere grumbling, and learned 
to keep tbat for Miss Eliot. Maud would 
listen quietly to it if it was poured out on 
her ; but then she would avoid the cottage 
and the woman who had bored her for the 
future, and this result was undesirable. 
Before long, more stories of adventures at 
sea, and histories of absent sons and 
daughters, had been confided to her than 
Gertrude would have heard in as many- 
years as Maud had been days amongst 
them ; and her former opinion of the people 
had undergone considerable modifications. 
Their patient endurance, of which she was 
everyday coming across examples, seemed 
to her to amount to heroism ; and their 
truthfulness, and strong, if undemonstrative, 
family affection, were virtues which specially 
appealed to her sympathy. Their intolerance 
and superstition amused and vexed her at 
the same time, and she made desperate and 
ineffectual efforts to combat it. The grim 
humour of the men deUghted her, and for 
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their parts it " warmed the marrow o' th^ir 
bones to hear the lassie laughin' — ^it was 
that hearty ; though they werena aye just 
that sure what she was laughin' at ! " 

"Dear Maudie is getting reconciled to 
Scarscliff, papa, I think, and her eyes seem 
to be opening to a sense of duty. She 
goes a great deal amongst the poor now," 
said Gertrude with great satisfaction 
" though I fear she is a Uttle injudicious. 
She makes no distinction, and I am afraid 
to interfere," she added, looking at her 
father as if she expected him to do so. 

" Let her alone, by aU means. A sense 
of duty ! " repeated Mr. EUot, smiling as 
he recalled some story Maud had only 
yesterday been making him laugh over, 
which she had gleaned from "her duty." 
" She is quick at understanding the inner- 
most nature of our people, is Maud. I 
could wish I had the gift for their sakes ! " 
he added with a sigh, "And they amuse 
her, Gertrude, my dear ; and it is so dull for 
her. By aU means do not interfere." 
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Amuse her ! and Gertrude wondered how 
any intelligent human being could be 
amused with conversations on the scarcity 
of the herring, and the deamess of bread, 
and the ailments of Johnny and Toiomy, 
and the imsatisfactory ways of Susan and 
Jane, and how the money for the clothing 
or the coal-club could not be handed over 
that week, but might be the next ; and how 
Mary couldn't come to school when there 
were all the bairns to mind, and the washing 
to do forbye ; and how somebody must stop 
at home to see to the Sunday dinner which 
the man liked hot, and how, therefore, all 
the family couldn't go to church ; and how 
the last tract Miss EUot had left was a 
"rale searchin' ane ! " which Jean had 
recommended Sandy to read; and how 
Sandy had irreverently told her the " wives' 
hearts had as muckle need o' searchin' as 
the men's, an' she'd dae weel to apply it 
to hersel' ! " Amuse her 1 Maud must be 
easily amused ! 
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CHAPTEE XV. 



THE "MATAURA." . 

It was towards the end of August, the days 
were getting shorter, and the evenings at 
the rectory were very long in their calm 
monotony, and Maud in spite of her brave 
efforts was failing in her courage again, 
when aU Scarscliff was plunged into excite- 
ment by a rumour, brought one evening by 
a Scarscliff man who had just arrived from 
London on a visit to his parents, of a great 
disaster at sea. The ship in question was 
the Mataura. Everybody in the village 
knew that Barbara Mathison, as she was 
usually called, had gone away in a ship 
with a naine resembling this ; and by some 
confusion of ideas, which was accounted 
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for by their simnltaneons departure, and 
Jamie's known intention of going to sea 
again, the greater number of the people, 
and notably those who were not intimates 
of the old Mathisons, were under the belief 
that they had sailed together. In a village 
where every grief and misfortune is more 
or less directly traceable to the sea, 
sympathy is easily roused by any account 
of its dangers. And this story of the 
sinking of an emigrant ship, with the loss 
of so many hundreds of lives, was a 
calamity in itself so sudden and appaUing 
as to have filled the ScarscKff man from 
London with such horror and sympathy 
.s made bin feel b««tog with T nei 
till he could pour it out to some of his old 
friends. The London papers did not come 
regularly to ScarscHff. Mr. Eliot had one 
or two weekly papers which instructed him 
in as much as he cared to learn of the 

« 

world's history; and unless some great 
public event, a war or a pestilence, which 
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excited some one man's special interest, 
happened to be going on, a daily paper 
was seldom indulged in. The news had that 
day filled a striking place in all the morning 
journals, but the chances are that in an 
ordinary way it would have been Sunday 
morning before it became generally known 
in ScarscKff. The day happened to be 
Wednesday, and David Main, the man from 
London, had a morning paper, containing an 
announcement of the disaster, in his pocket. 
The EUots were sitting at tea when Janet 
burst in upon them with her usual want of 
ceremony. 

" Is't no just awfu' ! " she exclaimed, half 
pleased at being able to announce such a 
grand piece of news, half horrified at the 
magnitude of it. ^' Here's Sandy Mackay 
wantin' to speak till ye. Miss Maud — ^he's 
wantin' ye to gang and tell the Mathisons, 
puir auld bodies. Is't no peetiful " 

"For heaven's sake, Janet, come to the 
point ! " exclaimed Maud impatiently. 
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" Weel, then, it's just that Barbara and 
Jamie's baith drooned, and the ship's 
foundered ! " 

Her hearers received the news very 
differently. 

" How dreadful ! " exclaimed Gertrude, 
with real concern. 

"It's my duty to tell them," murmured 
Mr. EKot. " Poor Jamie — ^my poor boy ! " 
and he leant his elbows on the table and 
buried his face in his hands. 

"It canH be true," said Maud, turning 
as white as her gown. " Where's Sandy ? " 
and she rushed past Janet to the kitchen. 

" Sandy ! you canH believe it ! " she said, 
stopping horrified at the sight of his grave 
face. 

" I'm feared it's ower true ! See till the 
paper! It's here — ^David Main fetched it 
wi' him — him that was comin' frae Lonnon 
to see his mother, ye'll mind ? " 

"Yes, yes; let me see!" and Maud 
snatched it from him and read it with 
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horror in her eyes. "*The Mataura!^ 
yes, that's the name, * burnt and gone down 
with every one on board ! ' Every one I It 
canH be true, . Sandy ! Where were the 
boats ? " Maud's hands were trembling and 
the tears ^vyere blinding her eyes. 

" Gie me the paper. * Every soul on 
board wi' the exception o' aboot twanty or 
thirty wha won awa i' the boats I Them 
boats have no-, been- heatd o' up to this 
time ! ' " And Sandy lowered the paper, and 
looked gravely at Maud. 

"But they will be heard of! — of course 
they wiU be heard of! Sandy, we must 
not say a word of this to Jean and Davy 
tiU we are certain. Why should not Bar- 
bara be amongst those in the boat ? " 

*' Weel, I'm no sayin' no, but it's a puir 
chance. And Jamie, too, a fine lad like 
yon " said Sandy with great concern. 

" That can't be ! I'm sure Jamie did not 
go with her. Thank Heaven, it's not so 
bad as that ! Surely you knew that ? " 
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" I wasna just sae sure. I'm rale glad 
to hear tell o't. Though I'm thinkin' puir 
old Jean and Davy wad hae been mair 
willin' that the Lord should hae taen the 
lad. Eh, Miss Maud, it brings it sair hame 
to me that I verra near drooned ye yon 
night! " said Sandy, with deep compunction. 

Maud shivered. ** How are we to keep 
it from them till we hear about the boats ? " 
she asked, coming back to the practical 
duty before them. 

**Weel, it'U no be that easy. Ye see 
the maist o' us have heerd tell o't, an' auld 
Davy he aye comes down to see the boats 
off, and hae a crack wi' us. He's maybe 
there the now. There's aye a hantle o' folk 
wullin' to spread ill news." 

" Take me down there, Sandy ! " said 
Maud impulsively; "perhaps I can stop 
them, or if he's there ! " 

" Ye'll can say somethin' that'll comfort 
him, I'm thinkin' ! Weel, get yer hat, lassie, 
and I'U gang wi' ye," said Sandy approvingly. 
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Maud was thankful to have something 
to do. It was horrible to her to think of 
Barbara all alone meeting so dreadfol a 
death. As she passed the sitting-room 
door she went in, and found her father 
and Gertrude sitting helplessly staring at 
each other, and wondering how it happened. 

" Papa," she said, putting the paper 
into his hands, and speaking with decision, 
"you can read about it. I am going to 
try and stop them from telling her 
father and mother till we have more news. 
There is a chance that she got away in 
the boats." 

" I must come with you, Maud. It is my 
place to be amongst my people in such 
times ! " said Mr. EUot with an effort, 
rising, and preparing to accompany her* 

" Papa," said Maud after a moment' 
hesitation, "don't be vexed — ^but I wish yo 
wouldn't. I should do far better withoi 
you ! " 

Mr. Eliot looked at her a moment, a; 
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then he said, "I wish I had the gift, my 
Maud — God knows I wish I had the gift ! " 
with such pitiful earnestness, that Maud in 
all her anxiety had time to spare a thought 
to her father's miserable sense of failure. 

" I know it, dear daddy, I know it ! " she 
whispered; and the sympathy in her eyes 
and voice, comforted the poor man more 
than if she had assured him that he was all 
to his people that he ought to be ; and he 
let her go without him. It was not yet 
dark, and the jetty was more than usually 
crowded, and everybody was talking with 
a melancholy satisfaction over the news. 
Now that she was dead, everybody had a 
good word to say for Barbara; and many 
were the reiterated recollections of her 
" terrible " beauty, and her gentle manners, 
and her soft speaking, and mtoy were the 
lamentations over her untimely fate. 

" There'll be a hantle o' mourners the 

nicht forbye oorsels, and nearer freends to 

I the deed nor the maist o' us. We've 
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muckle to thank the Lord for that she's 
no just oor ain flesh and blnid, poor lass ! " 
Willie Dixon, who was always improving 
the occasion, was saying, as old Davy, 
unobserved by most of them, sauntered into 
the gronp of men and women on the jetty. 
Willie's voice was not subdued, and Davy 
heard him. 

^^ Wha are to be mourners, and what for, 
and wha is't that's no oor ain flesh and 
bluid ? The man or woman wha isna 'U 
be ill to find in ScarscUff, seein' we're 
maist o' us freends some gait ! " said old 
Davy, his rough voice sounding out loudly 
and harshly in the silence which followed 
the recognition of his presence among 
them. Some of the men pretended not 
to hear, and turned away; others became 
suddenly very busy about their own or 
somebody else's boat; some looked at one 
another, and then at their wives; and 
WiUie Dixon went so far as to nudge 
Ailsie's mother, and whisper that " some- . 
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body mann tell't ! " but none of them had 
the courage to answer the poor old man. 

" What's to dae ! Are ye stricken dumb 
and deef baith thegither ! " exclaimed old 
Davy, becoming conscious that something 
was wrong, and that he was in some way 
connected with it. It was at this moment 
that Maud reached the jetty, ^^for a' the 
world as if she'd been ane o' the heavenly 
messengers, in her white bit frockie," as 

one of the men remarked. 

*i 

^* You surely haven't ? You never could 
have been so cruel ? " she said, looking 
round them all, and speaking a^xiously, as 
she made her way to where stood old 
Davy. The silence was complete, and 
angered Mathison past endurance. 

^^ What's to dae ? " he repeated loudly. 
" What's to dae ? " And following the new 
direction of everybody's eyes, his own 
lighted on Maud, who was now close to 
him. 

^^ Davy, mon, here's ane 'U tell ye ! " said 
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Willie Dixon, much relieved. Maud shot a 
withering glance of warning and anger at 
him ; but it was too late, David had heard, 

^^TeU me! What's to teU ? Is't me 
ye're wantin', Miss Maud ? Lassie, lassie, 
is't about her?^^ and Davy seized Maud's 
arm, and shook it, and his voice sank to 
a whisper as he peered close into her face 
with his old eyes full of horror of what he 
might hear. For a moment Maud could 
not answer. She only laid her hand on the 
withered hand on her arm, and stroked it 
gently. David's head sank on his breast. 
^^I kenned we'd seen the last o' her," he 
muttered. 

Then Maud found her voice. 

^^But we're not sure that it is the last ! 
Come home with me, Davy, and let me tell 
you about it," she entreated, taking hiTn 
by the hand and trying to draw him away. 

" They said there was mumin' the nicht, 
and they were thankful to the Lord ! " 
muttered Davy, not moving a step. 
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^*Davy, there's Jean waiting for you. 
We must tell Jean ! " said Maud, taking a 
firmer hold of his arm, and moving on. 

" Jean ! Jean I puir bit wife ! eh, Jean, 
woman!/' whispered David, mechanically 
going in the direction he was propelled 
by Maud, followed by the pitying murmurs 
of the men and women : — 

**He was boun' to ken suner or later, 
puir auld Davy ! " *' Bairns is a sair trouble 
frae they're bom till they dee!" ^^It's no 
mony folks has sic a terrible bonnie lassie 
drooned till them i' their auld age, the 
Lord be thankit I " " Hoo'U they get Jean 
teU't ? Yen's a feelin' lass ! Wad ye see 
her strokin' his puir auld fingers wi' her 
ain bonnie white anes ? " " Aye ! aye ! 
I'm misdoubtin' we've a' misjudged her for 
a prood lass, which she's no ! " And the 
strings of their tongues being loosened by old 
Mathison's timely removal from their midst, 
the interrupted gossip concerning Barbara 
renewed itself with full force on the jetty. 

VOL. III. T 
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In the meantime, Maud and Sandy led 
the poor old man — ^bewildered, and scarcely 
comprehending them, as they gently told 
him aU they knew — home to his wife. The 
suddenness of the blow had stunned him. 
When they entered the cottage he sat down 
helplessly on the first chair near him, and 
said with a sullen despair, " I teU't ye we'd 
seen the last o' her, Jean. She's drooned, 
woman!" 

^^ Oh Davy I be gentle 1 " said Maud re- 
proachfully, as the truth in aU its horror 
feU thus without warning on the mother. 
But David took no notice. 

"Drooned, div ye say?" echoed Jean; 
" drooned !^— my bairn, my ain bairn ! I 
winna bheve't. Na, na ! I ken better ! " 
And she tried to smile. "What are ye 
lookin' at me sae for, lassie. Barbara's 
won hame till her gude man ! Barbara's — 
Barbara's " conviction gradually grow- 
ing on her while she was speaking. She 
stopped and sat down, trembling aJl over, 
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and looked up pitifully at Maud, and then 
covered her face with her hands. 

" Ye wadna blieve it, Jean, when I tell't 
ye we'd seen the last o' her ! " repeated 
Davy in the same strange way. 

" But that isn't sure ! He won't listen 
to us, Jean, and there's hope yet ! Look 
in my face, Jean. Do you think I would 
tell you to hope if there was none ! " said 
Maud, fairly crying with sympathy; and 
kneeling down by Jean, she told her aU she 
had told to Davy, and made her own hope- 
fulness, or rather her determination to cUng 
to the hope, so evident, that Jean, after the 
first outburst, began insensibly to beheve 
with Maud that her child might yet be 
saved. She took it altogether better than 
Davy — ^with more courage ; and she shewed 
a touching attempt to control her grief 
and horror before Maud, thanking her for 
^* a' yer gudeness, and the kind *words ye 
hae spoken o' my puir bairn," with a gentle 
dignity and sweetness that reminded Maud 
irresistibly of Barbara. 
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''Who could have helped being kind to 
her, and she so sweet and lovely ! ' ' said 
Maud, speaking to her father of Barbara, 
after she had given an account of the 
different states in which she had left the 
father and mother, and alluding to Jean's 
courteous remembrance of her own share 
in their grief. ' ' I have more hope of 
Jean than of old Mathison. He has taken 
it very badly, papa ; so sullenly, so quietly. 
I am afraid he is not what Jean calls 
'resigned'!" 

" It will just kill him, Maud, my child. 
I think I have acquired some insight into 
David's character," said Mr. EKot sorrow- 
fully. Her father's fondness for old Mathi- 
son had long been a source of wonder to 
Maud, who was herseK far more drawn 
to the gentle, loving Jean. And Mr. Eliot 
proved to be in the right. David Mathison 
had what the villagers called "a stroke" 
in the night, arid Jean's thoughts were 
by this fresh anxiety taken from too inces- 
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sant dwelling on the hope Maud had held 
out to her. It had made no impression 
on Mathison, who had continued to repeat, 
in a dull, dogged way, at intervals till 
he became speechless, "I kenned we'd 
seen the last o' her!" And this settled 
conviction reacted on Jean, after Maud's 
hopeful presence had been withdrawn. 

It is scarcely too much to say that the 
agony of hope deferred, as day after day 
passed and no farther news of the boats 
came, was suffered in all its intensity more 
by Maud than by Jean. And when at last 
the news arrived, that the only boat that 
had survived was found to contain only 
one or two men, who had gone through 
such incredible hardships and miseries as 
no woman could have lived through, it 
was Jean who assumed the office of com- 
forter, as Maud vainly endeavoured to 
steady her voice as she read to the poor 
woman every minute particular which the 
survivors had been able to remember of the 
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« 

details of the destruction of the Matawra^ 
and of the subsequent horrors and dreadful 
sufiFerings they themselves had experienced. 
These details were so exceedingly distressing 
that Jean over and over again " thanked th6 
Lord there was nae mention o' a woman 
amang them, that wun through wi' it 1 " 

At one paragraph Maud paused, looked 
at Jean, and resumed the reading in a lower, 
less horror-stricken tone. It was as if she 
had suddenly been brought into the very 
presence of death. "The boat," said the 
account, "in which the second mate 
escaped is the same one referred to in his 
statement, as having been capsized when 
crowded with eighty passengers, mostly 
young women, aU ot whom were drowned 
at the side of the vessel I " 

" Oh, Jean ! T hope it was that way ! 
Think how long an agony she would be 
spared!" said Maud tearfully, laying down 
the paper ; and, going to the bed, she bent 
over the stricken form of old Davy. 
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" Davy ! " she said clearly and distinctly, 
" if you heard that, shut yonr eyes I " 

Instantly the sullen eyes were covered 
with the wrinkled Hds, and the old man 
made a vain attempt to speak some intelli- 
gible words. 

" Look at me again, Davy I " and as the 
lids were slowly raised, she spoke the 
thought that had been incessantly passing 
through her own mind. 

" I think life was a weary thing to her, 
Davy. If it was so, should we not try to 
be glad she is at rest now ? " Maud's voice 
trembled as she spoke, and as she felt the 
poverty of the comfort she was offering, 
she gazed anxiously into the sullen eyes 
which remained wide open, staring at her. 

"Oh I what can I say to you, Davy? 
Davy, she told me she would never see you 
again — that she would never come back I 
She is nearer to you now, perhaps. Do 

you hear, Davy ? Perhaps " and Maud 

hesitated and looked round at Jean. The 
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old woman was cronching over the fire, 
with her apron at her eyes, and was not 
heeding them. "Perhaps," Maud went 
on, this time in a whisper, for it was 
clear that Mathison heard her well enough, 
" you're going to her, Davy I " 

It was a strange form of comfort, and 
yet Maud had judged the proud old man 
rightly. He cared nothing now for his 
stricken life. Gently the Uds closed over 
the weary eyes, and a tear or two rolled 
down his cheeks: Maud wiped them away, 
wonderiQg sadly what the old man under- 
Stood by ' * going away 1 ' ' Where was it ? and 
what did she herself mean by the rest that 
Barbara had attained to ? Could Mr. Ehot 
tell old Davy anything that would take that 
suUen anger and despair out of his poor eyes? 

" Will you go to Davy, papa ? He can 
hear, that is plain; " and she told him how 
she had found it out. 

*^ Yes, he would go, if it was any comfort 
to his old friend," Mr. Eliot said uneasily. 
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" Can't you say something to him, 
daddy?" said Maud, ahnost beseechingly. 

A faint colour came into her father's pale, 
thin cheek. 

"I will read the service for the sick to 
him," he said gravely and seriously, taking 
no notice of Maud's impatient ^* Oh ! 
daddy ! daddy ! is that all you can do ? " 
as he turned away; striving, poor man, 
with all his might to put away from him 
some words which had involuntarily risen 
to his Kps, as Maud told him of Davy's 
sullen, angry eyes — 

' Shall I find hayen, or sbaU I be 
Tossed on the depths of a shoreless sea ? ' " 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

THE '^ PRIDE O' SCARSCLIFF." 

Meantime Jamie Mathison had been fruit- 
lessly endeavouring, at great loss to himself, 
to keep his promise to his cousin. As soon 
as he had seen old Mathison safely on the 
way home, he wrote to AUck Gordon's 
Edinburgh lawyers, whose address he hap- 
pened to remember from having seen it on 
letters directed by AHck when he was at 
ScarscHff, to ask them where he was. They 
answered at once, to say that they had 
no distinct address : that Mr. Gordon had 
promised to send them one in course of 
time ; but that, in the meantime, his letters 
were to be addressed to the post-office at 
Quebec. They, themselves, had had no 
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occasion to write to him as yet. Jamie 
immediately wrote to him there to ask him 
to send a snrer address, and waited in Lon- 
don a day or two ; when suddenly, one day, 
he realized that this was keeping his 
promise in the letter and not in the spirit. 
He had promised to take Barbara's letter, 
not to send it; and Jamie had a severe 
notion of the binding nature of a promise. 
Without farther hesitation he worked out 
his passage to America, and managed to 
reach Quebec in about a month. Arrived 
there, he inquired at the post-office when Mr. 
Gordon called for his letters. The answer 
given, after some delay, was to the effect 
that he never called at all, and that there 
was a letter lying for him there now, which 
proved to be Jamie's own epistle. This was 
higHynnsatisfactory; and when a week had 
passed away, and every inquiry that he 
could think of to make ended in no sort of 
result, Jamie bethought himself that he had 
acted very foolishly in undertaking to find a 
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man who was simply supposed to be some- 
where in Canada, 

The boy had very little money left, and 
reluctantly made up his mind to go home 
agaiQ, and wait at Scarscliff till Alick's 
promised letter to Barbara should arrive, 
which he would open just to see the date 
before sending it on to her— that is, if there 
was not one for him also. So he wended 
his way slowly back again, working a day or 
two here and there on his way to New 
York. It was easy enough for him to get 
a passage in exchauge for his work from 
there to Liverpool. But this manner of 
travelling is by no means expeditious. He 
had wasted more than two months on his 
fruitless quest; and the burning of the 
Mataura was an old and almost forgotten 
story by the time he reached Liverpool. He 
came back to Scarscliff a good deal shabbier 
than he went away, and almost penniless, 
to find his uncle dying slowly, and Jean 
broken with grief and anxiety. 
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This home-coming was a terrible shock to 
Jamie, and, added to his pecimiary losses, 
reduced him to a morbid and miserable 
condition, which somehow induced the 
supposition to be set about in Scarscliff that 
he had returned in disgrace. Only this was 
wanting to complete his misery; and the 
" pride o' Scarscliff " was soon scarcely 
recognizable. Only at home did he show 
himself to be the same Jamie as of old. 
And it pleased him to hear Jean say that 
the first look of reUef which had come into 
his uncle's eyes had been brought there 
when they again rested on his dear laddie. 
And yet the wistful way in which those 
poor sad eyes followed him about cut the 
young man to the heart. They seemed to 
his morbid consciousness to be ever asking 
him why he had sent Barbara to her death ! 
For Jamie could not now forgive himself for 
the share he had had in sending her away. 
The revulsion of feeling which had begun 
in him the moment he recognized in Bar- 
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bara the ring of true feeling, and of true 
love to Alick, was increased and heightened 
by her sacrifice of herself, till he almost 
forgot that her death was not a voluntary 
part of it ; and a halo of martyrdom 
gathered over her end, and enveloped her 
in it, till it was more a glorified saint of his 
own imagining, than the real, suffering, 
passionate, earthly, loving Barbara whom 
he had helped to send to that awful doom, 
who perished in the Mataura. 

Feeling thus, and recognizing that he had 
lost prestige amongst his fellows, Jamie took 
to sohtary rambles, which only increased 
his misery. One phase of it was a growing 
dislike, which he knew to be thoroughly 
unreasonable and unjust, to poor Maud, 
whose heart was aching only less than his 
own because she had no real or supposed 
wrong-doing to accuse herself of. Many an 
attempt did she make to follow the lad, that 
she might win him to confide in her the 
trouble which she guessed to lie deeper 
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than mere natural grief for the death of his 
cousin, whom she more than suspected him 
of never having thoroughly hked, or for the 
sad condition of poor old Mathison ; but 
Jamie resolutely avoided her. Love was 
utterly extinguished for the time being in 
his heart, while yet he remembered with 
bitterness how maay sorrowful moments it 
had brought to him. And he accused Maud 
to himself of being the cause of all the 
trouble and grief that had fallen to himself 
and those dearest to him. But for Maud, 
Alick would have forgiven Barbara from his 
heart ! — ^but for her, Alick would not have 
oared to be free ! — ^but for her, he would 
never have driven his cousin away ! — but for 
her, he himself would not be now such a 
wretched, miserable, heart-broken man as 
he owned himself to be! 

He was hard on Maud; but he was harder 
on himself, poor boyl In all his perturbed 
wanderings Barbara's letter accompanied 
him. Many a time he was tempted to 
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destroy it, and let her secret perish with 
her. Why should he pubUsh another secret, 
which might be shameful, respecting the 
dead ? And then he would be held back by 
the thought that but for this letter he could 
never make it clear to AKck Gordon that it 
was for his sake, and to make him happier, 
that Barbara had resolved that he should 
see her face no more. The letter doubtless 
explained why, and Alick had perhaps a 
right to know. The idea of violating the 
secret of his dead cousin never entered his 
head. The weary days dragged themselves 
on and no change came. Jamie began to 
grow reckless. He faced the people who 
doubted him with the disdain and contempt 
which it seemed to him their doubts 
merited, and said to himseK that he would 
give them some real cause to speak iU of 
him. 

The autumn nights grew wild ; and 
whenever there was danger, Geordie Hardy 
was no longer the only reckless volunteer. 
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It came to be noticed that only on rough 
nights did Jamie offer his services to any of 
the fishermen. It also came to be noticed 
that the pubUc-house which stood near 
the jetty had another and unaccustomed 
customer. , Maud more than once saw 
Jamie in the centre of a group of the worst 
young men in the place, in an excited and 
noisy, if not precisely a worse, condition; 
and it grieved her more than she had 
Supposed it possible that she should again 
be grieved. She tried to hint to Jean that 
Jamie was not just the same as he used to 
be; but old Jean could see no change in 
the boy, who was never anything but gentle 
and loving, and helpful to her and her 
old man. 

"He's vexin' • hissel' that he has to wait 
sae lang ashore for the captain ; that's a' I 
see wrang wi' the laddie," she would say, 
looking surprised at Maud's evident concern 
for a moment, and then forgetting it and 
recurring to her own unforgotten sorrow. 

TOL. ni. u 
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Just as Jamie was saying to himself that 
Alick Gordon too was a brute, and a per- 
jured man, and that Barbara had been 
ill-used and slighted by all the world, and 
was determining, in one of his frequent fits 
of disgust at his present course of life, to 
throw up this waiting and go off to sea, 
came the long-expepted letter to "Mrs. 
Graham," Jamie had made a practice ever 
since his return of calling himself every 
morning at the post-office. And though day 
after day, and week after week, went by, 
and he received no letter, it came to be 
known that he was expecting one. The 
post-master never for a moment imagined 
that this was the letter long looked for, 
as he handed it with a sigh, meant to be 
sympathizing over the sadness of the cir- 
cumstance, to the lad, whose heightened 
colour as he took it he supposed to express 
disappointment that it was not for him. 
The mere sight of it acted on the poor boy 
like a moral tonic. 
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Alick, then, was true after all ! And when 
he came to think of it, the time had only 
because of its intense weariness seemed so 
very long. Why, it was only the beginning 
of November even now ! It was necessary 
that this letter should be concealed from 
Jean ; and Jamie, hugging it to him, set off 
by himself on one of Ms longest walks, and 
put some miles between himself and the 
village before he ventured to open it. He 
could not help seeing the beginning in 
which Alick announced that he had been 
successful, and that he hoped Barbara 
would be pleased with the home he had 
chosen; and he copied the date carefully 
into his pocket-book. Then he tore the 
letter into a thousand little pieces, and left 
them at long intervals close to the sea. 
That done, he turned and walked quickly 
homewards, with a burden lifted from his 
mind. His weary waiting was ended — ^he 
could fulfil his promise. But this time he 
must trust to the post; for he could not 
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take another journey which, in his penniless 
condition, might occupy an indefinite space 
of time. He was douhtfiil, even, if he had 
the physical strength or energy to work his 
way out to Alick. And surely the facts 
would now speak for Barbara's memory far 
more strongly than he could speak; and 
if they did not, there was no longer a 
question of forgiveness involved. What 
would it matter to her now what Alick 
Gordon thought of her ! When he reached 
the cottage he shut himself up in his own 
Kttle room, and wrote his letter to Alick. 
He told the whole story, beginning at his 
interview with Barbara after AHck's de- 
parture and ending with her death. He 
accused himself bitterly; he spoke em- 
phatically of his conviction that whatever 
might be the nature of his poor cousin's 
secret she was not herself conscious of any 
very grievous wrong-doing ; he pointed out 
how it was her great love for AHck which 
alone had given her courage to set him 
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free by this act. And not once through- 
out the letter did Jamie make the sKghtest 
allusion to Maud Ehot. When it was done, 
and it took him a long time to write it, he 
started off again. This tijne he walked to 
Belford to post his letter, and it was late 
at night before he returned to Scarscliff. 
On the way he had reflected to some 
purpose. As long as. his uncle remained 
in this helpless, sad condition, Jamie had 
not the heart to leave him. But he felt 
he was ruining himseK by his idle hfe; 
and, after many struggles with his pride, he 
resolved to offer himself to Sandy Mackay 
for regular work in his boat, and win back for 
himself some of the esteem that he had lost. 

" Then, Jamie," said Maud, managing at 
last to intercept him as he was coming in 
and she was going out of Sandy's cottage, 
" you have given up the sea ? " 

"I'll not can leave Uncle David — ^ye'U 
ken that weel enough. Miss Maud," Jamie 
answered, not very gently. For a moment 
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Maud drew herself up, with the intention 
of passing on, but she glanced at his face 
and changed her purpose. 

*^ Jamie," she said reproachfully, ''what 
have I done to you ? " 

At the change in her voice the colour 
rushed violently over Jamie's face; and 
then he too looked at her, and saw some- 
thing which caused all his better feelings 
to struggle to the surface. 

" I've no been mysel', Miss Maud ! I've 
been through a hantle o' trouble," he said 
in a shamefaced sort of way, turning his 
head aside to hide the tears which had risen 
to his eyes. 

*' Poor boy ! " said Maud tenderly. " But 
you shouldn't have visited it upon me- 
And I, too, have grieved for her. Jamie, let 
us be friends again?" And Maud put out 
her hand haK shyly. Jamie took it, and 
wrung it hard, and all the unkindness 
melted out of his heart. 

*'I'm sair changed for the waur a' the- 
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gither!" he said mth sad humility; and 
it was impossible for Maud, even while she 
hoped for much from the confession, to con- 
tradict him. 

But from that day forth Jamie, under 
Sandy's auspices, began to recover. His 
regular, healthy, hard life drove away all 
his morbid misery; and Geordie Hardy 
was again the most reckless ne'er-do-weel 
in Scarscliff. 

About Christmas time old Mathison died, 
without having ever recovered his speech 
sujficiently even to make his wishes known, 
and having latterly Uved a very death in 
life which not even Jean could wish to 
see prolonged. She took his death quietly, 
and as a thing she had long expected. 
"I'll no be lang ahint him!" she said 
gently. But she was mistaken. The peace 
and rest that followed his death helped 
her to recover from the double shock she 
had received, and she turned to Jamie and 
lavished the love that still lingered in her 
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heart on him. And gradually her pride in 
him returned, and she was the first to urge 
him to go to sea again, for ^^ she wearied to 
see him a captain o' his ain ship afore she 
was taen away ! " But this new interest 
hindered the process of taking away : and 
when Jamie, nothing loath, took again to 
his own profession he left Jean older and 
more hroken-down, it is true, but with the 
dawning of her old spirit of gentle resigna- 
tion and cheerful self-sacrifice seeking new 
outlets for itself; and he was hopeful that 
she might yet Hve to see her only wish 
fulfiUed. 

^'I'U look after her, Jamie; don't be 
afraid ! " said Maud, when he spoke to her 
of his dislike to leave the lonely old woman. 

^' Eh ! Miss Maud ! As if ye were aye 
to bide here ! " said Jamie, with an incredu- 
lous laugh. 

^^ More unlikely things have happened! 
ScarscHff is my home, and I am gradually 
falling in love with^ it!" Maud answered 
quite gravely. 
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FREE. 



Jamie's letter found Alick Gordon in a very 
different frame of miad from that in which 
he had left Scarscliff. His determination 
to make the best of the future, and forget 
the past, had been greatly helped by the 
necessity for action. The arrangement 
he had entered into with the Canadian 
settler, whom he had sought out with a * 
view to the land that had been mentioned 
to him, became in the end a sort of partner- 
ship. The man had, in fact, been desirous 
of getting rid of some of his own land, and 
for various reasons AHck saw fit to come 
to terms with him. It did not appear to 
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him to follow naturally that he should get 
into the same difi&onlties that had hampered 
his friend, and had made it necessary for 
him to seek for assistance in this way. And 
it suited AHck altogether better to begin in 
a small way nearer the long-settled districts, 
than to possess himseK of more land further 
up the country. His capital was small, and 
he was by no means willing to invest it all 
in this way, seeing he was so Uttle sure of 
himself, and might before long throw up 
this as he had hitherto thrown up every- 
thing else. For the present he was serious 
in his intentions, and set about arranging 
his new life in so sensible and business-like 
a manner as to win him the confidence and 
approval of the harassed settler. 

Alick himseK was surprised to find how 
his interest grew in the home he was pre- 
paring for Barbara, and how his thoughts 
of her were coloured by the remembrance 
of her gentleness and sweetness, and atten- 
tive observance of all his wishes, in the 
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days when he had believed her to be all 
that was good and true. He came, by dint 
of resolutely contemplating the brightest 
side of the future, to believe in the possi- 
bility of its bringing him peace and con- 
tentment, if not absolute happiness. And 
every day of his new life he acknowledged 
to himself what a different thing work which 
has hope and advancement in prospect is 
to the sort of dreary monotonous work for 
other people which was all that his past 
experience of work had been. He had at 
once announced himself to be a married 
man, and had made no secret of the reason 
that he was so anxious to make his home 
as pretty as possible. It seemed to him to 
be a sort of atonement that he was offering 
to Barbara for having no love left in his 
heart to give her, which in any degree 
answered to hers for him, when he remem- 
bered and provided as far as he could afford 
for the naturally luxurious tendencies he 
had observed in her. It is scarcely possible 
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for a man to take thought and care for the 
comfort and happiness of a being who is 
entirely dependent on him, not only for the 
necessary things of life, but for its whole 
happiness, without coming to feel a certain 
tenderness for it. And when that being is 
a beautiful and loving woman, whose fault 
has been in loving him above her con- 
science ; and when, as Alick could not but 
recognize in the case of Barbara, that very 
conscience is a confused, heathenish, uncer- 
tain guide that has never learnt to compre- 
hend fully what is right and what is wrong, 
which has only been gradually taught by 
love to understand its fault; pity, of the 
sort that comes near to love, is apt to 
mingle with the feeling of protecting ten- 
derness that has sprung out of her depen- 
dence on him for moral guidance as well as 
happiness. It is not astonishing, therefore, 
that Alick Gordon, having worked himself 
up into this frame of mind towards Barbara, 
received Jamie's letter with a feeling of 
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disappointment that she had not answered 
his letter, into which he had unoonciously 
put much of this growing hopeftdness with 
regard to their future, herself. He opened 
it, and saw the enclosure from her; and 
laying down Jamie's letter, which was long 
and closely written, he tore open Barbara's 
with some eagerness. 

*' It's been brought home to me that I'm 
standing atween you and your happiness,'^ 
wrote Barbara, beginning clearly and cor- 
rectly; "and this is to teU ye that I'm 
away back to the Mackintoshes, and thafc 
its me that teUs ye that you're free o' me. 
If ye winna believe it, ye can go till a place 
they called the * Maine,' at a place which 
it's true I'U no mind the name o', but ye'll 
easy can find it, for it's near by a place they 
call Bordeaux in France, and look at the 
register o' the marriages the year I went 
away wi' Edward Dolignon. That was him 
that I was givin' the bread and meat till yon 
day." So far the letter was distinct, and 
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to the point, but the rest of it was blurred 
and blotted with tears, and less carefally 
written and worded. " Dinna think I'm 
wanr nor I am, and for he's deed the now. 
He got his death by Mackintosh's clearin' I 
Oh ! it was awful, an' me that hated him 
«ae, and had lang thought o' him as deed ! 
Ye'U mind I hadna heard o' him for years 
whan I was married till ye, AUck ; and ye'll 
ken how weel I loved ye, AUck. Ye'll ken 
it's true. And ye'U mind I'm wishin' for 
naethin' but that ye shouldna hate me, as 
Jamie says ye do. Dinna hate me, Alick ; 
for see how weel I love ye when I tell ye 
to come back to her. I saw her greetin' 
for ye the night, doon by the rocks, and I 
telled her ye wad come back. And I asked 
her to gie me a kiss at pairtin', and she put 
her twa arms about my neck, sae that I 
canna find in my heart to hate her, though 
she's taen ye frae me, Alick ! Try no to 
hate me. Jamie'U teU ye a' the rest. He's 
promised to take this letter till ye." 
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That was all. It was with the greatest 
difficulty that Ahck could make out the 
latter part, and it was a long time before 
he took in all the sense of it. When he did 
come slowly to the conviction that Barbara 
was not his wife and that he was free, he felt 
none of the satisfaction which six months 
ago he would have derived from that know- 
ledge. His mind went back to the day 
when he had found her by the black birch 
on the hill; and her face of despair and 
misery, when he found the gold in her hands 
and began to doubt her, ro^e up before him. 
How she must have suffered, and all for 
him ! And what a secret to have hved 
with on her conscience all these three weary 
years ! Knowing her as he did, he had 
some dim perception of what must have 
been the workings of her heart before she 
had been able to make up her mind to set 
him free by confessing all the truth. He 
wondered a Uttle, in thinking of what she 
had said to him in their first interview at 
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Scarscliff, that he had not then suspected, as 
Jamie did, that there was something behind 
her story. Without doubt, if she had told 
it then, he would have remorselessly cast 
her off. But could he do so now? The 
man was dead, and she said she had long 
thought of him as dead when she wa& 
married to himself! She had, by some 
strange process of reasoning, doubtless at 
that time half persuaded herself that 
because she so loved him she was really his 
wife, and not Edward DoHgnon's ! He had 
seen that her notions then on many things 
were strange, and unlike his own. And 
now there seemed to be a miserable want 
of generosity in profiting by Barbara's act 
of loving penitence ! Hesitating and un- 
certain, drawn one way by his tender heart 
and another way by his pride, Ahck felt 
stunned and bewildered, and altogether at 
sea as to what he ought to do. He took up 
the letter again — " I found her greetin' for 
ye doon by the rocks ! " The blood rushed 
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furiously over his face. Ah ! even now 
how he loijged to go back to her and take 
her in his amis and comfort her, while the 
woman who had been his wife was wending 
her sohtary sad way out of his path, that 
she might not come between him and his 
happiness. Then again, Barbara's generosity 
and freedom from spite and malice appealed 
to the meet manly part of his nature ; and 
he could not think with any satisfaction of 
losing her altogether, or divest himself of 
the feeling that he owed her something in 
the future, for all her love in the past. 

Thus the struggle in his mind went on, 
and he forgot Jamie's letter and tried hard 
to make up his mind what he ought to do. 
He had gone through it all before, with these 
exceptions — ^that now he was free, and the 
sin he had seen fit to forgive was reversed. 
Little Geordie was not a nameless little 
waif whose birth was his disgrace ; and her 
Ufe in the shepherd's hut had been Bar- 
bara's sin sinned for his sake. If in aU else 
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she had been imtrue, he could no longer 
doubt that her love had been true and 
deep and of the noblest kind, since through 
it she had come to understand her fault and 
to weary of secrets and of lies, and had 
thus in the moment of victory over the 
past sacrificed it to the truth and to its 
object's fature happiness. By nature Alick 
was peculiarly susceptible of being touched 
by any evidence of generosity and largeness 
of heart. Love like Barbara's, purified at 
last from selfish passion, and renounced 
from the highest motive her mind seemed 
capable of understanding, was too real and 
true to inspire any feeling akin to con- 
tempt in him. He remembered how the 
first hopeful thought of the fature had 
risen up in his mind as Barbara defended 
his love for Maud Eliot, and excused him 
for it because Maud was so unKke herself — 
" sweet an' bonnie, an' no like me ! " 
No ! Ahck knew that well. Maud would 
never have done like Barbara ! There was 
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no question whicli of them loved him best ; 
and it was not Maud, Alick thought with 
some bitterness, feehng how much he had 
given of his heart for what a small return ! 
Perhaps this thought helped him to come 
to a determination ; for when he at last 
recollected Jamie's letter, he had made up 
his mind to go after Barbara, and marry 
her over again, and bring her to the home 
which had been prepared for her, and which 
was far more suited to her desires and 
wants and requirements than to those of 
Maud Ehot. How thankful afterwards 
AHck was that he had so decided words 
can scarcely say. 

" My poor girl ! my poor girl ! " groaned 
Alick, no thought but grief and pity finding 
any longer room in his breast. Jamie's 
remorse became his own, as he repeated 
the lad's self-condemning words, "I sent 
her to her death ! " The thought of her, 
with her passionate longing for the love 
that she had renounced, with her dread of 
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his hatred, and her struggles to be content 
that he should be happy without her, going 
away alone to meet that awful doom, was 
terrible to him. Now that she was lost to 
him for ever Alick Gordon was nearer 
loving Barbara than he had ever been, 
even when in the early days of their life 
in the hut together he had most believed 
in her, and had still clung to the hope of 
moulding her to be all that he thought his 
wife ought to be. Her beauty, her grace 
and sweetness, seemed to live before him ; 
and her faults, grievous and strange as they 
were, to become indistinct and shadowy. 
It was natural from the manner of her 
death, met in accomplishing the one only 
noble act of her life, that an unreal halo 
should surround her end. To Jamie Mathi- 
son, who was ignorant of the truth, the 
halo was larger and brighter than to Alick 
Gordon. But, on the other hand, it was 
not in the man's nature to judge as hardly 
as it deserved a sin which had been sinned 
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for him alone. And he was ignorant, it 
must be recollected, of much that made 
Barbara^s life so terribly untrue and dis- 
honest. He knew only that her husband 
had been brutally cruel to her, and that 
he had for years deserted her before she 
yielded to the temptation to act as if he 
were dead. He did not know that Barbara 
had left him. He remembered with a 
shudder the evil-looking, reckless, dissi- 
pated wanderer who had scowled at him 
from under his black brows, with a look of 
such deadly hatred that he had wondered 
at it, as he passed by the enclosure 
and saw its master leaning against the 
doorway in easy content. What wonder 
that a soft, gentle woman Kke Barbara, 
who could not bear to be **fleichted," 
should have feared and hated such a man, 
and should have been glad to persuade 
herself that he was dead! And then, as 
Barbara had pathetically reiterated, Alick 
Tcnew it was true that he himself had been 
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^' weel loved." By the side of the devotion^ 
and blind worship, and passionate intensity 
of her love, Maud's honest, pure affection 
seemed for the moment cold and common- 
place. She could ** greet for him by the 
rocks," but she would never have given 
him, as a sacrifice to love, her conscience 
and her life itseK. Such love as Barbara's 
is a precious possession as a memory ; and 
as such Alick exalted it above its worthy 
forgetting what a weariness it had many 
times actually been to him while he had 
it. There seemed to be a cruel irony in. 
the fate which had taken it from him just 
as he was teaching himseK to be content 
with it. He looked round sadly at all the 
preparations he had made for her, and 
realized how much tenderness must have 
lain at the root of his feeHng for her, and 
had perhaps prompted, unconsciously to 
himseK, his too easy forgiveness. It waa 
all over now. He was free, and longed 
again for his chains with a half fictitious^ 
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half real intensity, bom of pity and com- 
passion, and the instinct of his heart that 
her words to him when he left her at 
Scarscliff were true. Nobody ever had, 
or ever wonld love him as Barbara had 
done! 
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CHAPTEE XVIII. 



maud's empire. 



The winter passed at Scarscliff, and stiU 
the house by the sea was not let. The 
spring came, and Mrs. Thomley claimed 
Maud's promise, and agreed to keep her 
own with regard to ** the Dick Ferrers busi- 
ness," and Maud was reluctantly forced to 
leave the home which she thought she 
was gradually falling in love with. She 
would scarcely admit to herself that she 
loved it simply because Alick Gordon had 
once brightened it with his presence, or 
clung to it because he might return to it. 
While she was away in London, Mr. EUot 
received a letter from Alick, giving a 
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tolerably good account of his success, and 
and a ''very rose-coloured account of his 
home and surroundings. And in the 
summer, when Gertrude was being made 
happy by Maud's reiterated assurances 
that she would go through no more seasons, 
an enemy to her peace descended upon 
them. Alick Gordon once more occupied 
the house by the sea. He came purposely 
unexpectedly, and watchqd for Maud by 
the rocks, and found her there, not by any 
means *^ greetin'," but with a look of wist- 
fulness in her face which he had never 
seen there before. His first morbid feeling 
about Barbara had passed, and Maud held 
again her empire. • 

" Have you judged me, Maud, my Maud? " 
he asked gravely and tenderly, when he 
had read in her face all the joy and gladness 
his return had brought to her. 

" Very severely ! " she answered readily, 
with a curiously quick relapse from wist- 
ful humility to the old manner which had 
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won for her the appellation of *' Yon prood 
lassie." ^^Your notions of friendsliip are 
peculiar to yourself, and are not civilized 
enough, for ScarscUff! To think of your 
treating us so cavaherly after all the — ^the- 
— ^lessons I gave you all for nothing ! ' ' 
said Maud, snuling shyly as she looked up 
at him, with a pretty colour in her face. 

^^Not for nothing^ Miss Ehot!" said 
Alick, quietly possessing himself of her 
hands. *^ Isn't aU the love of all my heart 
payment in full ? Will you take it ? " 

Maud could have wished that he had not 
looked so sure that she would take it — and 
thankfuUy too. But she was too honest to 
pretend she was not happy. 

" And you will teU me now why you went 
away, Alick ? ' ' she said presently, when she 
had become a Httle more used to him again. 
Alick had expected this, and was prepared 
for it ; yet he coloured painfully, and came 
out with the truth awkwardly, and without 
due preparation. 
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^*I was falling in love with you, and I 
was married, Maud. Don't, child," — ^for she 
had pulled her hand away, and turned very 
white. ^^ But Hsten to me. My marriage 
was a miserable one, and I considered then 
that I was justified in keeping it a secret. 
Since then — since then she is dead 1 " 
his voice shook a Uttle, for Maud seemed 
to be taking it ill. It was in truth a great 
shock to her, and all the more because she 
could not hold AKck blameless. She did 
not look at him, or speak. 

" You must beheve me that I was justified 
to my own conscience. Speak to me, Maud. 
She is dead now, poor Barbara ! " said Alick,. 
forgetting in his anxiety how he had in- 
tended to keep the past partially unrevealed. 
Maud turned upon him at once, with wide- 
open eyes, and quivering hps. 

"Barbara! It couldn't be — it wasn't — 
oh, AHck! I Tinow it was our Barbara'!" 
And with a rush came the memory 
of Barbara's misery and despair ; &nd the 
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memory of her interest in herself, and her 
reason for knowing that ^^he would come 
back," became clear by this new Kght thrown 
on it ; and Maud covered her face with her 
hands, and burst into tears. By degrees she 
grew calmer, and was able to Hsten to Alick 
more quietly, as he told her as much as he 
could teU her of the story of his marriage. 
To Maud, who knew the early part of 
Barbara's history, it was not so difficult 
to tell as it might have been under other 
circumstances. But it was a very sKght 
sketch of the truth which she heard from 
Alick then. She was, when the shock 
had passed, only too willing to beheve that 
he had been little to blame. 

* ^ How could you help loving her, Alick, 
and she so sweet and lovely?" she had 
asked, when, forgetful of a great deal of 
the phase of feeling he had gone through 
on hearing of Barbara's death, AJiok had 
again and again assured Maud that she 
only had he ever really loved. And it was 
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true that he thought so then and ever 
aftei-wards. 

" I have felt more tenderly towards her 
since she died," he had answered truthfully; 
and Maud, while she liked him the better 
for it, was yet conscious of an unworthy 
pang of jealousy, which she vaHantly strove 
to extinguish. It was not till years after 
that she came to the knowledge of all the 
truth respecting Barbara, or could under- 
stand fuUy the sin, and the suffering that 
had in a measure atoned for it. But she 
had been too much impressed by Barbara's 
beauty and sweet ways to be able to judge 
her hardly and impartially. And even from 
the first she had a feeling of having been 
in the poor erring woman's confidence ; and 
she "minded," as Barbara had entreated 
her to do, how generously she had " wished 
ye might be happy when he comes back to 
ye ! " She saw Barbara's face again as she 
spoke of the horror of being " hated " — 
*^ Me that would give my life for him ! '* 
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And had she not given her life for him? 
The Hfe of her hope and happiness on 
earth ; at least that was a voluntary gift ! 
and surely, Maud thought, the agony Bar- 
bara had gone through in that renunciation 
was some atonement. And then, dearly as 
she loved her husband, Maud could not 
keep herself from wondering in her secret 
heart whether he had been worth it all ! 
She knew it was a treasonable thought ; 
but she was not a woman to be under many 
delusions respecting the heroic qualities of 
her husband. She was very happy, and yet 
she had been obhged to admit to herseK 
that, with all his lovable quahties, she had 
chosen no hero in choosing Alick. Neither 
were the Httle disappointments and dis- 
illusions constant companionship inevitably 
involves the only ones of her married life ; 
for she did not find the freedom of colonial 
life altogether make up for some pleasant 
elements that she had left behind her in 
the old country. And both she and Alick 
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had too strong and innate a love of change 
to be perfectly contented. 

Partly to please Mr. Eliot and Gertrude, 
and partly to please themselves, the house 
by the sea was not sold. *^When Alick 
had made his fortune," they talked vaguely 
of coming back to it, and adding to it, and 
ending their days in Scarscliff. But it was 
likely to be long before the fortune was 
made ; and it was likely to be longer before 
Maud would really care to settle down in 
Scarscliff. The glamom* that had changed 
and glorified it for her had passed away; 
and it was again ^* a lonely, desolate, Kttle 
fishing- village, far away from everything!" 
But if Maud's married life was not perfect 
it was happy, and she would not for a 
moment have echoed Mrs. Thornley's 
grievous lamentations over her fate. 
'^^ Completely thrown away! — and after all 
I have done for her, it is too provoking ! ' ' 
lamented poor Aunt Mary, with a frequency 
that rather bored her friends. 
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Maud made a true and loving and cheer- 
ful wife ; and as the years went by it was 
less and less often that AHok Gordon re- 
membered poor Barbara's words, *^ Naebody 
will ever love ye as weel as me ! " But 
they were true to the last day of his life: 
Not more than once is any man the object 
of an absorbing, imreasoning, idolatrous 
worship; and Alick was no exception to 
the rule. Instead of being an object of 
worship he became himself a worshipper; 
and was in time as certain that, as he often 
said, "there was no woman in the world 
like his wife ! " as Maud was certain that 
there were a great many men like her 
husband ! 

For Mr. EKot and Gertrude Maud's mar- 
riage was both a happiness and a grief. It 
took her from them, but it gave them new 
interests and new thoughts ; and there 
was always the hope held out to them 
of the eventual return to the house by 
the sea. 
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Maud did not despair of getting them over 
to Canada, or of finding "some nice middle- 
aged well-to-do man who would do for 
Gertrude!" for she was now quite per- 
suaded that it was not well for any woman 
to be an old maid. Up to this time her 
efforts have not been crowned with success. 
Old Jean is stiU alive, and receives regu- 
larly a very comfortable annuity from her 
son-in-law Andrew Graham, which is trans- 
mitted through Jamie, and which it is need- 
less to say is paid by Alick Gordon. Jamie 
Mathison is a captain at last, and has long 
ago lost aU feeling but that of a very friendly 
nature for Maud Gordon. Sandy Mackay 
is doing well, and receives many admoni- 
tions from his wife "no to let the deil o' 
greed win ower him nae mair," seeing that 
there is " nae lassie to half droon wi' him, 
an' then be sae saffc an' gude-hearted an' for- 
giein' as to gang and ware her ain money 
on anither boat." And not only the 
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of Maokays, but many of Maud's old friends 
are sincere in saying "tha,t it was an ill 
day for Scarscliff when Maister Gordon 
cam' back till her," though "they aye 
kenned hoo the land lay thereaway ! " 



THE END. 
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